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Be sure to read.... 


“TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY” 


Chosen Book-of-the-Month by Thomas More Book Club 


BY REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


IN THE PERIOD of uncertainty and readjustment following 
World War II, mankind is seeking with more than usual 
urgency an understanding of the great basic truths which 
underlie the Christian Faith. Dr. O’Brien here explains these 
truths in the light of the findings of modern research in 
philosophy, history, scripture, and science. 


What Reviewers Say About It: 


“Truth Men Live By” is extremely 
helpful for a greater comprehension 
of the reasonableness of faith and of 
the truths of religion.”—-The Ave 
Maria. 


“The best book to give those of in- 
quiring mind troubled heart.”— 
Fulton Oursler; Senior Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest. 


“The merits of this book are many. 


It is an honest book, not imposing a 
thesis on data, but drawing conclus- 
ions from them. A treasury of in- 
formation. It is as enthusiastic as 
it is meticulous in its regards for 
truth.”’—Rev. John S. Kennedy, Cath- 
olic Transcript, Hartford, Conn. 


“This book is a clear and forceful 
presentation of the basic truths of 
the Christian religion and_ will 
strengthen and deepen religious faith 
and enrich the moral life of all who 


read it.” — Most Rev Edwin V. 
— D.D., Bishop of Kansas City, 
0. 


“The most important book of the 
month.”—Books On Trial. 


“A volume that will be read with 
pleasure by everyone.”—The Con- 
monweal. 


“A masterpiece by the outstanding 
Apostle to the intelligentsia of our 
day.”’--Professor J. Howard Beard, 


The University of Illinois, 

“The product of bona-fide scholar- 
ship, deep, wide, varied, it will fas- 
cinate the man-in-the-street not less 
than the academic. If Best Sellers 
were determined by merit and not by 
publishers’ anticipatory bally-hoo, it 
would leap to the top of the list Fy 
remain there indefinitely.” — 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
itor, Lecturer. 


Read This Meritorious Book 


This book will deeply interest all persons, regardless of faith 
or lack of it. The style is simple, the language popular, and 
it is filled with examples and stories from the author’s reading 


and experience. 


Cloth Bound Edition, $2.75 
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Enemy Uf The West—Birth Control 


European countries 
on the downgrade 


T was suggested four weeks ago 

(cf. “We, the people—a shrink- 
ing giant,” America, July 12, pp. 
404-405) that Malthus, though 
dead, is still kept unburied by a 
type of thinking that will not 
face the advance of knowledge in 
matters of population. Quoting 
the National Committee on Popu- 
lation Policy, we stated that 


“, . . The specter of over-pop- 
Ailation conjured up by Malthus 
at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has given way to the fear 
of under-population, at least as 
far as European civilization and 
its offshoots are concerned.” 

The actual figures on which 
that statement is based bear out 
the contention. The most recent 
and complete study (Notestein, 
Future Population of Europe and 
the Soviet Union—Population 
Projections, 1940-1970) shows 
that seven European countries 
are on a definite downward pop- 
ulation trend: they are Austria, 
Belgium, England and Wales, 
Estonia, France, Sweden 
Switzerland. Eleven countries 
show a population approximately 
stationary, though even in many 
of them the beginning of a down- 
ward trend can be observed. 
They are Albania, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, Hungary, Ire- 
land, North Ireland, Latvia, 


Harold C. Gardiner 


Lithuania, Norway and Scotland. 
The remaining ten countries are, 
in the main, increasing in popu- 
lation though, again, in many of 
them the increase is rather neg- 


ligible. They are Bulgaria, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 


Spain, the USSR and Yugoslavia. 

The general trend _ that 
emerges shows that the popula- 
tion of the whole of Europe will 
increase from a total of 399 
million in 1940 to 421 million in 
1960. That is the peak, and by 
1970 it will have declined to 417 
million, with all indications that 
the decline will be progressive 
from that time on. 


In the face of these figures— 
and the statisticians certainly do 
not arrive at them for any spe- 
cifically anti-birth-control rea- 
sons—it becomes increasingly 
hard to grasp what the advo- 
cates of planned parenthood are 
aiming at. Speaking from a 
purely naturalistic motive, one 
could admit some practical sense 
to their proposals if they were 
advocating birth-control, say, for 
only Oriental countries (though 
there are statistics even for those 
countries which should give them 
pause, as we shall see). But 
when the planned-parenthooders 
preach their doctrines to a West 
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which is already suffering des- 
perately from a shortage of chil- 
dren, we are entitled to wonder 
if the birth-controllers are not, 
in fact, Western civilization’s 
greatest current enemies. 


That children are actually, to- 
day, a scarce commodity can be 
gathered from another unbiased 
source. In April of this year 
the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund issued a book- 
let describing the need for the 
Fund in Europe. One section 
of that booklet is titled “Eu- 
rope’s Population Crisis.” I give 
excerpts from some pertinent 
passages: 


“The World War babies came 
of age from 1935 onwards. World 
War II caught up with this ill- 
starred generation, killed mil- 
lions, maimed other millions, and 
- prevented or broke up the mar- 
riages that might have restored 
some balance to Europe’s popu- 
lation. 


“In consequence, Europe now 
has an abnormally small propor- 
tion of women between 20 and 
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34, the age group most likely to 
bear children. Men of this age 
group, too, have largely disap- 
peared in many countries. Hence 
there will be relatively few 
babies for years to come, and the 


population will be increasingly 


weighted with unproductive old 
people. (my italics). 


“The productive adult popula- 
tion of the war-ravaged coun- 
tries, low in numbers and to a 
large extent incapacitated for 
work, will have no other replace- 
ment for the next eighteen years 
than the children already born. 
The years up to 1965 will be de- 
cisive for the rehabilitation of 
Europe. Restoration of the old 
Continent and its civilization, 
therefore, depends upon the ex- 
isting child reserve. Should this 
be wasted, downfall is inevit- 
able.” 

And the section concludes: 


“For a continent of 450,000,000 
inhabitants (not including the 
USSR, which can no longer be 
divided between Europe and 
Asia, but including the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia), the present re-. 
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serve of children is dangerously 
low.” 

And yet, despite this stark pic- 
ture that what the West needs 
is more children, we have birth- 
controllers, and especially Amer- 
ican ones, lecturing at the West- 
ern countries that they should 
block the birth of babies. 


Mrs. Margaret Sanger, for in- 
stance, proposed to the British 
public early in July that Brit- 
ain’s cradles stay empty for the 
next ten years and that a like 
policy be followed by other 
“hungry countries.” It must be 
granted, of course, that there is 
sectional overcrowding in Eng- 
land, but the British Government 
is so worried over under-popula- 
tion that it is spurring the birth 
rate by paying parents five shil- 
lings per week for each child 
except the first, and is taking 
steps to swell its laboring force, 
particularly in the mines, by the 
importation of considerable num- 
bers of displaced persons. 

Again, T. V. Smith writes an 
article in the June 14 issue of 
School and Society, which he 
rather pompously titled “Parting 
Advice to Italy from an Amer- 
ican Educator Who Sternly 
Wishes Them Well.” In it he 
proposes “a simple test of Italy’s 
dependability for peace.” It is 
that 

“, . » Italy take, as the demo- 
cratic nations have, quality of 
life rather than quantity as its 
population criterion ... Italy 


must substitute for her standing 
immoralism of unlimited popu- 
lation the morality of producing 


only as many children as she 
can educate well, employ suffi- 
ciently and maintain at a fair 
standard of living.” 


This is the same Dr. Smith 
who was Director of Education 
for the Allied Control in Italy, 
and who made a statement, on 
his return to the United States 
last April, that “we have least 
to expect from our way of life 
from the Italians”; by which he 
meant that democracy promises 
least headway in Italy; and 
again he brought to the fore 
Italy’s population problem, about 
which they “only shrug their 
shoulders because of a dogma 
that forbids them free remedial 
play upon the problem.” 


But the Italian problem is not 
quite so simple or quite so sus- 
ceptible of such a simple solu- 
tion. The country does actually 
suffer from overpopulation at 
present, but that is largely due 
to a long neglect to develop nat- 
ural resources properly. 


Further, such an authority as 
Notestein, mentioned above, 
claims that even Italy, though 
listed in the above table as hav- 
ing an increasing population, 
very probably would not have 
staved off a population decline 
for more than a decade. 


A further consideration which 
birth-control propagandists over- 
look is that what constitutes a 
country’s optimum population 
can change very rapidly. Says 
R. R. Kuczinski, writing of “Pop- 
ulation,” in the Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences: 
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“The test generally used for 
measuring the optimum popula- 
tion is the average standard of 
living; if this constantly de- 
creases the optimum population 
is apparently exceeded. It is im- 
possible, however, in many cases 
to foresee the final trend in the 
standard of living. Germany, 
with 45,000,000 inhabitants at 
the beginning of the 1880's, had 
apparently passed the optimum 
point, as the standard of living 
was constantly decreasing and 
each year hundreds of thousands 
of inhabitants emigrated. But 
thirty years later it counted 
20,000,000 inhabitants more and, 
in spite of an annual excess of 
800,000 births, immigration ex- 
ceeded emigration and the stand- 
ard of living had enormously im- 
proved.” 


Hence, though we grant that 
Italy today suffers from overpop- 
ulation, it by no means follows 
that this population may not 
turn out to be not an optimum 
one, if and when the country’s 
resources are managed properly. 

Finally, neither Italy’s prob- 
lem of population, nor indeed the 
problem of any European coun- 
try, can be assessed save with 
regard to Europe as a whole. Eu- 
rope simply, meeds countries 
which, like Italy at present, are 
here and now over-producing 
children—and I mean over-pro- 
ducing only in the sense of not 
being able here and now to as- 
similate fully the manpower into 
its present economy. France, in 
particular, is bending every ef- 
fort to attract Italian immi- 


grants. The magazine Popula- 
tion, the Review published by 
L’Institut National d’Etudes 
Demographiques, in its April- 
June, 1946 issue, after examining 
th? necessity for large-scale im- 
migration, states (p. 237): 

“The above considerations 
lead us to posit an immigration 
of 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 adults 
from 26 to 35 years, either ac- 
companied by an immigration of 
1,300,000 or 1,400,000 children 
less than 15 or followed about ten 
years later by an equal immigra- 
tion of adults of both sexes 
spread out over a decade.” 

And, farther on, the study con- 
cludes: “The principal source of 
possible immigration, then, is 
Italy.” 

Dr. Smith, I hope, harbors no 
hatred for France (although his 
article quoted above fairly, reeks 
with contempt for Italians). If 
he really wants to help the well- 
being of France, he will stop ad- 
vocating the widespread practice 
of birth control in Italy. 

A final example of American 
planned-parenthooders giving ad- 
vice where it is not wanted was 
provided by Dr. Abraham Stone. 
Back from a world conference 
on the Family and Population in 
Paris, Dr. Stone noted with 
pleasure “a much more progres- 
sive and liberal attitude in Eu- 
rope toward family planning 
than before the war.” He was 
particularly pleased with “the 
growing liberal spirit” in 
France. Well, the French Gov- 
ernment is not pleased with the 
spirit, and I doubt if the French 
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Government will be pleased with 
American visitors who come 
‘preaching a doctrine which of- 
ficial Europe is coming slowly 
and at long last to realize for 
what it is actually proving to 
be—the slow death of Western 
civilization. 


Finally, it is to be noted with 
some concern that in appointing 
Charles Saltzman of New 
York to be Assistant Secretary 
of State for Occupied Zones, 
President Truman has placed in 
this important post a member of 
the board of directors of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation. 
It may, of course, be the merest 
coincidence, but it will not, on 
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the other hand, be at all surpris- 
ing if the Germans begin to be 
told that they will have to limit 
their families if they expect con- 
tinued aid. It will not be sur- 
prising, because it has happened 
before with regard to other 
groups, such as the migrant 
Mexican workers in our South- 
west. 


It is not the purpose of this 
article to pretend that I have 
all the answers to the tremen- 
dously complex problem of the 
world’s population. I haven’t— 
and neither has any ‘other one 
individual and, most emphatical- 
ly, neither have those who advo- 
cate birth control as a solution. 


Blessing Of A House 


Let us pray. 


All-powerful Father in Heaven, we ask Thee 


to bless this house, those who dwell in it, and the things which 


furnish it. 
ness of all good things. 


Bless this house, sanctify it, adorn it with the ful- 


Like the dew from heaven, let there come down an abun- 
ance of spiritual graces on those who inhabit it, and let there 
come from the earth all the temporal goods which may be 
necessary to sustain their life; may the desire of their hearts 


be filled turough Thy mercy! 


Bless our entry into this house, - 


sanctify this dwelling as You deigned to bless the dwelling 
places of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

May Thy angels, all shining with brightness, descend up 
on its walls, may they dwell therein, may they be the guard- 
ians if he house and its inhabitants. Through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord, Amen.—(Quoted in Abbe Kothen, Marriage—The 


Great Mystery. 


Trans. E. J. Rose). 


The married state is a sort of priesthood which, in the pro- 
creation and education of children proposes for itself the very 
high end of continuing and completing the Church, so as to 
fill up the places left in heaven by the rebellious angels.— 
Cardinal Schuster. 
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THE Canadian government, 

through its department of 
health and welfare, paid out 
$240,403,175 in family allow- 
ances during 1946, an average 
of approximately $6 a month for 
each of the more than 3,335,000 
children eligible for payments 
under this scheme, whose par- 
ents had made application for 
them. The average paid out per 
family in the dominion was 
$13.82 per month. Family allow- 
ances are payable in respect of 
all members of a family under 
the age of sixteen, and they are 
on a sliding scale as to amount, 
from a minimum of $5 per month 
for each child less than six years 
of age to a maximum of $8 for 
children between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen. 


The essence of family allow- 
ances is that it places all chil- 
dren on an equality in the eyes of 
the state, and they are paid as a 
right. 


The family allowances legisla-° 


tion went into effect in Canada 
on July 1, 1945. The country at 
the opening of the new year had 
accordingly eighteen months of 
experience to look back upon, 
sufficient to furnish a fair idea 
of how the scheme was working 
out. The great bulk of the Ca- 
nadian people has naturally been 
interested in an appraisal and, 


Two Years Uf Family Allowances 


Canadians prove 
the system works 


since Canada has been the first 
country on the American conti- 
nent to fit such a scheme into her 
program of social reform, stu- 
dents elsewhere may find some- 
thing of interest in an analysis 
of Canada’s experience after 
operating her family allowances 
scheme for two years on a na- 
tion-wide scale. 

As far as can be gathered 
from general reports from all 
over the dominion the receipts 
of regular monthly allowances 
for children has apparently be- 
gun to have a beneficial effect on 
the nutrition as well as the 
schooling of children in every 
sector. According social 
workers the allowances will af- 
fect the survival rate of chil- 
dren born today. It has been 
noted that since July, 1945, when 
the allowances went into opera- 
tion, the consumption of milk 
and other nutritious foods has 
been on the increase. Reports 
from rural areas indicate that 
children are receiving medical 
and dental care they never had 
before. Department stores have 
reported “an unprecedented de- 
mand for children’s clothing 
since July, 1945.” And from 
teachers all over: the country 
have come reports that since the 
family allowances commenced 
school attendance records have 
reached an all-time high. 


From The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana, July 12, 1947. 
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Perhaps the most far-reaching 
benefit of the family allowances 
system, it has been pointed out, 
is in its effect on family life. 
Welfare agencies across Canada 
have noted a lessening of emo- 
tional strain due to perpetual 
fear. This has been apparent 
especially among low-income 
families which, previous to the 
inauguration of family allow- 
ances, had to depend on irregular 
food and clothing supplements 
and on medical care from char- 
itable sources. The allowances, 
it is stated, have removed the 
sense of constant anxiety from 
such families and have helped 
promote a sense of independence. 
In this connection welfare work- 
ers reported the allowances have 
helped to save the dignity of 
families who would resent ap- 
plying to social agencies for help 
and who in the past suffered 
want and deprivation on that ac- 
count. 


An official of the department 
of health and welfare at Ottawa 
is responsible for the statement 
that few families have misspent 
the allowances. “Complaints to 
date have been infinitesimal in 
relation to the allowances paid,” 
the statement affirmed. This 
should effectively dispose of the 
contention of many opponents of 
the proposed payments, that they 
would not be used in the manner 
intended but would be selfishly 
spent by the parents, and the na- 
tional objective of the scheme 
would be negatived 

This department of govern- 
ment has complete charge of the 


administration of family allow- 
ances and at the end of the first 
year of operation a report was 
made by the chief supervisor of 
welfare services in the depart- 
ment, summarizing the observa- 
tions of school officials, social 
workers, staff members of family 
allowances regional offices, and 
others who helped administer the 
service. Analyzing these reports 
there appears to be agreement 
among all who have been in 
close contact with families in re- 
ceipt of the allowances that chil- 
dren have been helped in the 
following ways. 


(1) Their diets have been sub- 
stantially improved. Children in 
families with low incomes have 
been getting extra milk and 
fruit, two items which were par- 
ticularly lacking in such homes 
in former times. 

(2) More adequate clothing 
for children was purchased in 
many parts of Canada. Managers 
of clothing departments reported 
there was a “materially increased 
demand for children’s clothing 
upon the issuance of family al- 
lowances cheques.” 

(3) School attendance records 
have improved to a considerable 
extent. Some school authorities 
say that, since the issuance of 
family allowances cheques, the 
influx of children created a di- 
lemma for them, because they 
have had to provide additional 
accommodation. The additional 
numbers of children attending 
school necessitated, in some 
cases, the provision of transpor- 
tation facilities, heretofore non- 
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existent in many localities. More- 
over, says the report, “in a con- 
siderable number of cases, chil- 
dren are able to remain in school 
an additional year or more, be- 
cause of the more adequate in- 
come.” 


(4) More children are receiv- 
ing medical, dental and optical 
services, which parents have 
sought and paid for. There has 
consequently been a drop in the 
request for such services from 
public and private philanthropic 
sources. 

(5) More children are getting 
cultural education in music, 
crafts, etc., and more children 
last summer enjoyed summer 
camp outings, sports and other 
activities because their parents 
were able, with the help of fam- 
ily allowances, to buy sporting 
equipment and to pay for the 
children’s holiday at camps. 

It is particularly interesting 
to look into experiences in the 
province of Quebec. Much of 
the opposition to family allow- 
ances was directed at the French 
Canadian province, centering up- 
on the erroneous assumption that 
on account of its larger fam- 
ilies and greater child popula- 
tion it would receive benefits out 
of all proportion to the volume 
of taxation it contributed. Que- 
bec has admittedly greater need 
for such allowances, but as a 
rich and prosperous province it 
not only pays its own way in this 
regard but is able to make some 
contribution to such payments in 
less prosperous provinces. 

Just before the end of 1946, 


after family allowances had been 
doing their work in Quebec for 
nearly eighteen months, a high- 
ranking Quebec government of- 
ficial was interviewed by a Tor- 
onto newspaper and was quoted 
to the following effect: “In the 
seventeen months of family al- 
lowances the stage has been set 
for the transformation of Que- 
bec. Already there is a consider- 
able increase in school attend- 
ance. Already the effects of a 
better diet and better medical 
attention can be seen among our 
children. If seventeen months 
can bring such a change, think 
what seventeen years will do. I 
was always optimistic about fam- 
ily allowances before they start- 
ed. Today my best hopes have 
been far exceeded. It is a mir- 
acle.” 


This official pointed out that 
many critics of Quebec had lik- 
ened the province to the smug 
outlook on the deep South of the 
United States, with its supposed- 
ly low living standards, low level 
of education, and a generally un- 
healthy habit of living within 
itself and in the past. “The very 
people who most bitterly criti- 
cize Quebec were the people who 
fought this family allowance 
measure. They didn’t realize 
the vicious chains that bound 
many Quebec people would be 
broken by family allowances.” 

Because many a Quebec fam- 
ily was poor, it was explained, 
the children could go to school 
for only three or four years and 
then would have to take low- 
paying jobs because that was all 
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they were equipped to take. With 
poverty also would go poor diet, 
lack of proper medical and dental 
attention, and often poor health. 
Now with family allowances com- 
ing in each month children are 
able to get decent education and 
have better nutrition and better 
health. With increased living 
standards and increased train- 
ing these children become adults 
better equipped to earn adequate 
incomes. The improvements, al- 
ready great as they are, are 
nothing to what they will be 
when this present “family al- 
lowances generation starts 
work,” predicted the official. 


Ontario is the antithesis of 
Quebec province in its population 
of overwhelming Anglo-Saxon 
origin, in its greater industrial 
prosperity, in its richer farms, 
in its lower birth rate and small- 
er families. Yet one finds evi- 
dence without difficulty in Tor- 
onto, its capital, biggest and 
richest city, of the existence of 
social conditions which family 
allowances were introduced to 
alleviate, as well as of the effi- 
cacy of the system in effecting 
this since it has been in opera- 
tion. 

It must be borne in mind that 
such gratifying results have 


been achieved in a postwar pe- 
riod when prosperity was at a 
high level and the general aver- 
age of income very satisfactory. 
The effect of family allowances 
payments and spending will be 
considerably greater should the 
country experience a period of 
diminishing revenue or in the 
unfortunate event of another de- 
pression. This will be particu- 
larly the case as regards the 
dominion’s farm families, still 
numbering nearly half the do- 
minion’s total, where the regular 
receipt of a cash income to spend 
on the needs of the children has 
already proved a godsend to the 
mother. 


Certainly Canadians have ev- 
ery reason for satisfaction over 
the way family allowances are 
working out. Affecting that 
quarter of the nation’s families 
most in economic need, they are 
furnishing material assistance in 
the rearing of families and defi- 
nitely tending to raise the stand- 
ard of living of this class. It is 
too early yet to determine if the 
allowances are tending to achieve 
their indirect objective, of halt- 
ing the decline in the birth rate. 
But the success achieved in their 
first aim leads one to be san- 
guine about the second. 


Family Allowance Poll 


After the Canadian Allowance Act had been in effect two 
years a Gallup poll gave the following results: 


74% felt that the payment of allowances was a good idea; 
16% thought it a bad idea; 


10% were undecided. 
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They're Growing Up 


Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B. 


Jim, twenty years ago 

today! It just does not 
seem possible it is that long 
since we stood before the altar 
together.” 

“Except, perhaps, for the 
presence of those six big busteis 
in the house, Mary?” 

“Really, aren’t they growing 
unbelievably fast, Jim! And 
moving up the scale in years too. 
Think of it! James Junior well 
over eighteen, Mary Margaret 
nearing seventeen, and the oth- 
ers close on their heels.” 

“That’s true, Mary. The years 
certainly have slipped by with 
almost incredible speed. But I 
suppose that is only to say that 
they have been full, rich years 
—and, I trust, reasonably useful 
ones.” 

“We have been singularly 
blessed, Jim. We can’t complain. 
The children have been such an 
endless source of joy and satis- 
faction. And I would not be 
surprised if they would be even 
more so when we get as close 
to our golden jubilee as we are 
now to our silver.” 

“Things have been ‘for better’ 
all right, rather than ‘for 
worse.’ And, God willing, they 
will continue so. But have you 
noticed, Mary, that some of the 
children’s problems to 
grow with them as they advance 
in years? How well I remember 


So father, mother and 
pastor talk it over 


—almost as if it were yesterday 
—how the two of us used to get 
into a huddle when the older ones 
first began bombarding us with 
their rather frank and tantaliz- 
ing little questions as their 
vounger brothers and sisters put 
in their appearance in the home 
nest. I believe that, all in all, 
we got by pretty well in handling 
the situation. At any rate, to 
cate the fruit of the family tree 
seems to show a pretty fine little 
crop of forthright and upright 
young boys and girls.” 

“Young men and young wom- 
en, you mean.” 

“Well, have it your way. But 
don’t rush things too much. 

“But, as I say, some problems 
still remain. In fact, some of 
their earlier problems seem to 
have taken on greater propor- 
tions. Do you realize, Mary, 
that Jimmy Junior and Mary 
Margaret are actually of an age 
when they will soon begin to 
think seriously of standing be- 
fore the altar as we did those 
twenty short years ago?” 

“That’s true, Jim. If they are 
not already doing so. But I think 
we can feel they are pretty well 
prepared. Certainly they should 
have a clear sense of what is 
right and wrong—and a clear 
sense of duty. I must say that 
in spite of all their mischievous- 
ness, I have to marvel at times 
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at the fine sense of reverence and 
respect, even the younger ones 
show. They are dignified, mod- 
est, courteous. They seem to 
grasp in no small measure what 
is meant by the fact that God 
stamped upon man His own im- 
age and likeness. I hope they 
will also all get a thorough grasp 
of that beautiful line in the mar- 
riage encyclical which says that 
husband and wife are ‘ministers, 
as it were, of the Divine Omnipo- 
tence.’ ”’ 


“Yes, if they only clearly grasp 
the Church’s view of matrimony, 
Mary, I feel they will be safe 
against all the allurements and 
animalism around them today.” 


“Surely, so far as they remain 
innocent and upright. And, as 
you know, Jim, with it they are 
as happy and carefree as the day 
is long. We can be proud of 
them.” 


“I am proud of them. But I 
only hope I will not become too 
complacent about them. While we 
can say ‘so far, so good,’ we 
have to admit the job is not com- 
pleted by an means. After all, 
we are not nearing our golden 
or diamond jubilee yet.” 

“I quite agree.” 

“And you know, Mary, I am 
certain that they have more dif- 
ficult situations to face than we 
had in our time. Human nature 
remains the same, of course. But 
the environment in which the 
young folks must move outside 
the home today apparently has 
changed a good deal for the 
worse. Bars have been lowered. 
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Protective barriers have been 
knocked down. There is a fer- 
menting of strange ideas, a ques- 
tioning of the morals of the 
past. And it is accompanied by 
a brazenness of conduct in some 
that startles one. I feel we need 
the children’s confidence more 
than ever now. And they need 
our guidance and that of the 
Church more than ever.” 


“T know you’re right, Jim. I 
understand perfectly what you 
mean. As you are aware, I am 
not inclined to fret or imagine 
things. But I have been uneasy 
at times as I have looked ahead. 
There are the movies, for in- 
stance. Even the few we take 
the children to see usually leave 
me with plenty of misgivings 
and, I should add, sometimes ac- 
tually with a heavy heart. It is 
unthinkable that some of those 
pictures will not wear down the 
fine sensitiveness of soul of in- 
nocent children and, indeed, even 
the better sensibilities of mature 
grown-ups.” 


“And what a pity it is, Mary. 
What immeasurable good that 
wonderful medium of entertain- 
ment could do if only properly 
used.” 

“Then, there are certain types 
of literature that are flooding the 
market today. Even some of the 
old conservative periodicals now 
carry a considerable amount of 
filth. I am sorry that any single 
dollar of mine ever helped them 
to their. present situation in 
which they can do such great 
harm.” 


| 
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“No foul matter will ever en- 
ter this home, Mary, no matter 
in what publication it appears.” 


“I know, Jim. I only hope 
millions take the same firm at- 
titude. Certainly many millions 
of American people do not want 
printed dirt in their homes. It 
is particularly dreadful to have 
it fall into the hands of children. 
We must stop this insidious and 
vicious invasion of the sanctuary 
of the home. " 


“By the way, do you recall the 
book on marriage I showed you 
the other day, Jim? Mrs. H., who 
brought it to my attention, tells 
me it is actually used as a text 
in some high schools. There is 
practically no item of the tradi- 
tional moral law regarding mar- 
riage and sex that is unreserved- 
ly upheld in it. God forbid our 
children ever be taught such 
foul rubbish—yes, I would say, 
such baseness. Everything seems 
questioned in some quarters to- 
day, and particularly so with re- 
gard to sex. In view of it all, 
the conduct of some young folks 
of the day, even in public at 
times, seems quite understand- 
able—unpardonable though it be. 
Happily we have Our Sunday 
Visitor, the Family Digest, sev- 
eral other periodicals and a sup- 
ply of good books in the home. 
If we keep a sufficient amount of 
trustworthy reading matter on 
hand, the children will have 
neither need nor desire for the 
trashy kind.” 

“You’re right, Mary. Perhaps 
I see even more of this side of 
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life today than you do. One 
would have to be blind not to 
see some of it, as one moves 
about today. And the practical 
point is that even the finest 
young folks can hardly be kept 
entirely free from contact with 
the uninviting situation. They 
seem bound to learn about some 
of the notions of the so-called 
‘new ethic’ or ‘new morality’ that 
are abroad. They are only too 
likely to hear them thrashed over 
where young folks foregather. 
At any rate, it will certainly be 
well for them to be forewarned 
and forearmed. If they are 
aware of the breakers ahead, 
they will be on the alert for 
them. If they know the answers 
when the standards of the past 
are questioned they will be pro- 
tected. More still, they may be 
able to protect and help others.” 


“I feel, of course, that our 
youngsters know the moral law. 
They have learned it from us, 
from their religion classes in 
school, from the pulpit. But the 
fact that must be faced today 
is that the moral law is openly 
questioned in many respects by 
some. As you know, there are 
even national organizations to- 
day, well manned and richly fi- 
nanced, whose very purpose is to 
inculeate and promote certain 
immoral practices. Hence, it is 
well at least in the case of the 
older ones that they also know 
their fundamentals—something 
of the reasons for the moral 
views which they acknowledge 
and accept. J cannot help but 
think in this connection of the 
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words Pope Pius used when he 
spoke of the importance of in- 
structing the faithful concern- 
ing marriage. As he put it, this 
should be done ‘Both by word of 
mouth and the written word, not 
cursorily but often and fully, by 
means of plain and weighty ar- 
guments, so that these truths 
will strike the intellect and will 
be deeply engraved in their 
hearts.’ ” 


“T suppose that is a fair-sized 
undertaking, isn’t it, Jim?” 


“That’s true. In fact, I un- 
derstand the Church looks upon 
theology—a large part of which 
deals with morals—as an out- 
standing science, the queen of 
sciences. I am told that our 
priests are put through a very 
long and difficult grind in re- 


gard to it in the seminary. In. 


fact, Father Tom tells me a 
priest, to remain really well-in- 
formed in this field, must devote 
considerable time to _ serious 
study all his life. It seems that 
constantly changing conditions 
call for ever-new applications of 
age-old and unchanging moral 
principles. It is only too bad 
that others do not use a similar 
diligence in this matter. I often 
think that probably one of the 
greatest causes of the disturbed 
and tragic moral situation of the 
day is the fact that great num- 
bers of people, who are utterly 
without training to speak on the 
subject, prate glibly about ques- 
tions of morals. And, to make 
matters worse, the press gener- 
ously disseminates their utterly 
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false, but often very alluring, 
utterances.” 


“You know, Jim, that gives 
me an idea. What you say sug- 
gests to me that you talk over 
with Father Tom the field we 
have been discussing. He really 
has the answers. I marvel at his 
seemingly limitless fund of 
knowledge and his fine balanced 
judgment. Certainly in his case 
it is crystal clear that our priests 
are put through the traces at the 
seminary. 


“IT have often thought, too, 
that foregoing marriage for a 
high purpose, as they all do, our 
priests can be singularly free 
from bias in all matters pertain- 
ing to sex morals. They have 
no axe to grind.” 


“Yes, Mary, you’re right. And 
I think that is also one of the 
outstanding reasons for their 
fine influence over the young 
folks—and, for that matter, over 
the older generation of their 
flocks, too.” 


“Of course, knowledge of the 
moral law is not the whole con- 
sideration. If the moral code is 
really to be observed, determina- 
tion of the will is essential too. 
Naturally that implies fidelity 
to religious practice, the faithful 
use of the means of grace.” 


“That’s true. And I recall 
that, speaking of the remedies 
needed for the restoration of 
marriage in our day, Pope Pius 
XI put both along side of each 
other, and emphasized both. But 
at any rate, have a talk with 
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Father Tom, Jim. Get his views 
on some of the problems that are 
still ahead for the children.” 


“Youdon’t have to suggest that 
twice, Mary. I thoroughly en- 
joy a chat with Father Tom. He 
is not only highly trained for 
his delicate work, he also has an 
unusually keen mind. And there 
is also his kindly manner in ad- 
dition. He always makes one 
feel as welcome as the flowers 
of May. I suppose it is the 
fact that he is constantly lend- 
ing his ears to the foibles’ and 
troubles of his flock that makes 
him so very human.” 
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“That’s a deal, Jim. But some 
other time—not today. You 
know the children will want us 
both here unfailingly this eve- 
ning. They certainly seem no 
less interested in this twentieth 
anniversary event than the two 
of us. We must not disappoint 
them.” 


“Not for anything, Mary. 
There is no hurry, I am sure. 
Besides, I wish to get things or- 
ganized a bit in my own mind 
before I call on Father Tom. But 
I will see him shortly. You can 
take that as an anniversary 
promise.” 


Movieland Logic 


The profound thinking that goes on behind the carefully 
decorated faces of movie queens was illustrated in a recent 


interview with one of the Hollywood glamour girls. 


She said 


that her new marriage was bound to be a success ... And 


her reason? 
before. 
Now let’s see. ... 


Her new husband had been married four times 


The coach of the losing baseball team turned to the next 
batter. “Go in and knock out a hit. I know I can count on you. 


You struck out four times today.” 
Said the head of the important aviation company: “Take 


up that plane, flyer. 


I know you'll bring it safely through 


the fog. You crashed on your last four trips.” 
Said the banker to the businessman: “Delighted to lend 


you whatever you ask. You’re bound to make money. After 
all you went into bankruptcy the last four times you started 


a business.” 


The patient smiled up into the face of the great surgeon. 


“Administer the ether, doctor. 


I feel absolutely confident that 


you'll pull me through to complete health. Let’s see.... 


Didn’t your last four patients die?” 
Said the motion-picture actress: “Of course my husband 


will make a success of this marriage. . 
four in the divorcee courts.”—Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


. . He ended the last 


Stomach Ulcers Can Be 
Cured - - - And Prevented 


Quit worrying and 
restrain your temper 


PERSONS between the ages of 

25 and 50, in particular, who 
are ambitious but easily frus- 
trated by reverses, who possess 
a serious or sensitive frame of 
mind, or who are carrying on 
their tasks under the added 
strain of great mental anxiety, 
should be on the alert for the 
first tell-tale symptoms of a 
stomach ulcer. 

Fortunately, the stomach 
ulcer is seldom fatal because it 
has a most uncomfortable way 
of telling a person who has one, 
or who is about to get one, that 
something had better be done 
about the condition long before 
the stomach may be damaged 
beyond the point of repair. But 
this affliction does make living 
miserable, cripples promising 
careers, and cuts down on the 
efficiency and initiative of many 
thousands in this country each 
year. In some instances, it has 
led some victims to drug addic- 
tion because they could not bear 
the pain, and in recent years it 
has shown a preference for busi- 
ness executives, research scien- 
tists, lawyers, actors, and others 
in professional life. Just what 
is this menace from the inside? 
How does it come about, and 
what may we do to prevent it? 

Looking at the subject in the 
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light of the cold scientific facts, 
we arrive at the startling con- 
clusion that a stomach ulcer is 
a manifestation of a _ serious 
internal process whereby the 
powerful digestive juices which 
nature ordinarily uses for the 
purpose of disintegrating any- 
thing from a tough steak to a 
cucumber begin to eat away 
certain portions of the intestines 
or the stomach itself! 

During the last decade, medi- 
cal scientists have unearthed 
vast information about the 
workings of the human stomach 
which has changed many of our 
ideas about what goes on inside 
this muscular organ. Much of 
this information has been and 
is being obtained through the 
use of the penetrating but in- 
visible light of X-rays, or very 
short electromagnetic waves 
which will pass through various 
parts of the body with different 
degrees of intenseness and 
which leave their imprint on 
sensitive photographic films. By 
incorporating a pigment like 
barium sulphate in food it has 
been possible to use X-rays for 
the study of digestive processes. 
Our scientists now are able to 
see our stomachs at work when 
they are in a healthy and normal 
condition, and when they are in 
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a diseased or impaired con- 
dition, and as a result many ef- 
fective anti-stomach ulcer treat- 
ments are being discovered. 


The underlying cause of the 
stomach ulcer is the upsetting of 
the normal balance which exists 
in our bodies between our di- 
gestive organs and the solutions 
which nature provides for the 
disintegration and assimilation 
of the foods we eat. Usually the 
body is capable of making minor 
adjustments to keep all the 
organs in tune, working to- 
gether throughout the day and 
night. As soon as we begin to 
eat a meal, for example, nature 
sees to it that the necessary 
powerful digestive fluids, con- 
sisting primarily of hydro- 
chloric acid and pepsin are re- 
leased within the stomach where 
they proceed to attack the food 
and break it down into similar 
chemical forms which the body 
may rebuild to suit its own pur- 
poses. While this carefully-timed 
process is going on, an insu- 
lating fluid is secreted to protect 
the walls of the stomach against 
the strong hydrochloric acid. 

As the process of digestion 
proceeds, the stomach undergoes 
many rhythmic contractions and 
movements which serve to churn 
the food. Occasionally this 


churning action may result in a 
sharp piece of poorly masticated 
food denting the membrane-wall 
of the stomach, and if this oc- 
curs under normal circum- 
stances the protective fluid loses 
no time in acting as a barrier 
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between the temporary injury 
and the strong acid, thereby 
giving nature the opportunity 
she requires to repair the in- 
jury. 

For an ever-growing list of 
reasons, however, ranging from 
a grudge against the boss, a 
family quarrel, or an inferiority 
complex, to concern over future 
security, the synchronizing bal- 
ance established by nature be- 
tween the secretion of the 
stomach acids and the antiacid 
fluids required for the protec- 
tion of the stomach walls, be- 
comes disrupted. Sooner or 
later, a sharp morsel of food will 
scratch the inner lining of the 
stomach and there will not be 
sufficient protective fluid on 
hand to counteract the hydro- 
chloric acid and pepsin. Con- 
ditions then are ripe for the 
start of a stomach ulcer, and 
unless something is done quickly 
to restore the equilibrium be- 
tween the reactions of the mind 
and the stomach, the digestive 
juices will chew up the stomach 
itself as effectively as they dis- 
pose of a hamburger. 


Many scientific experiments. 
have demonstrated that the men- 
tal process involved as the result 
of getting angry, worry over 
flippant neighborhood gossip, 


anxiety over security for the 


later years of life, or the more 
common difficulty of getting 
along well with others, may 
cause a marked rise in stomach 
acidity and disorganize the 
equilibria of digestion. 
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Furthermore, Dr. T. Wingate 
Todd and his associates at West- 
ern Reserve University have 
demonstrated that some of the 
above factors, or mental ten- 
sions of almost any sort, will 
result in a contraction of the 
muscles at the outlet from the 
stomach, restricting the transfer 
of food from the stomach to the 
intestines and causing the 
stomach to grow in size. 


Recent advances in the study. 


of ulcerated stomachs have al- 
most without question estab- 
lished this affliction as one 
which is psychological in its 
origin. The older points of view, 
which were advanced a few 
years ago by one school of 
thought to the effect that exces- 
sive smoking and drinking were 
responsible for stomach ulcers 
seem already to have been sub- 
stantially disproved, although 
excessive smoking and drinking 
may serve as secondary indi- 
cations of an existing condition 
of mental anxiety. But the bulk 
‘of evidence places great empha- 
sis on the maintenance of the 
best possible balance between 
our minds and our stomachs. 
One of the conventional treat- 
ments for a stomach ulcer has 
been the rigid adherence to a 
so-called “starvation diet,” but 
the latest trend seems to be al- 


most reversing some of the older 
treatments. Undoubtedly the- 
consumption of milk in increas- 
ed quantities still is a standard 
part of the treatment, and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin medical 
scientists have been able to iso- — 
late what they call an anti- 
stomach ulcer “vitamin” in milk. 
Work has been reported in this 
field by Dr. T. Grier Miller of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
who found that patients suffer- 
ing from bleeding stomach ul- 
cers could best be treated by in- 
creasing rather than decreasing 
their diets. 

We may say with assurance 
that the many anxieties which 
we all must bear in these trying 
days have encouraged those con- 
ditions favorable to the for- 
mation of stomach ulcers, and 
the painful incapacitating trou- 
bles from the inside which they 
inflict on their victims. A policy 
ef prudence warns that your 
family physician is the only man 
to go to the minute you begin to 
feel that trouble is brewing in 
your stomach, for he can best 
advise you of the specific steps 
which must be taken to prevent 
or cure the. condition, steps 
which ought to put your diges- 
tive processes in tune again and 
gradually clear up the danger in 
your stomach, 


Beauty parlor sign: 


“Don’t whistle at a girl leaving here. She may be your 


grandmother!”—Camillus 


Experience is not what happens to a man. 


It is what a 


man does with what happens to him.—Aldous Huxley. 
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ton be a monkey’s uncle if 

some of the scientists aren’t 
coming to their senses. If this 
goes on, there are happy days 
ahead of us. The conflict be- 
tween science on the one hand, 
and religion and horse sense 
on the other, appears to be 
ending. 

I have before me a newspaper 
clipping which says that a Mayo 
Clinic pychiatrist has informed 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion that “there is a growing 
tendency to discard the rigidity 
of feeding schedules and have 
the infant fed when he is hun- 
gry.” 

This is wonderful. The world 
does move. I had hardly hoped 
to see the day when a psychia- 
trist, of all people, would realize 
(what everybody else knows) 
that the time for a fellow to 
eat, be he adult or baby, is when 
he’s hungry. 

I suppose the American Med- 
ical Association was astonished. 
I can imagine that buzzing on 
the convention floor, the grave 
noddings of professional heads, 
the humphings and harrumph- 
ings, as the doctors said one to 
the other: 

“Daring chap, that psychia- 
trist. Takes long chances. Not 
afraid to plunge ahead into the 
unknown. But sound—basical- 
ly sound. Credit to the profes- 


Un Fetching Up hids 


Even the scientists 
are catching on 


sion. We could do with a few 
more like him. No use letting 
medicine bog down into a rut. 
Be progressive, that’s the tic- 
ket.” 

I can remember the day (and 
I’m not frightfully old) when 
they would have had Mr. Psychi- 
atrist up before the Sanhedrin, 
or whatever the physicians call 
their board of elders and anci- 
ents. There would have been 
mobs marching in the streets. 
Well, mobs of pediatricians, any- 
how. 

Feed a baby when he’s hun- 
gry? That was heresy in the bad 
old days. Sacrifice. Blasphemy. 
Desecration. I guess I ought to 
know; I fell for it. Used to let 
our first baby howl out her 
adenoids. Her grandmother 
would say, “Feed that child; 
she’s hungry!” And I’d shake 
my head and say, “Nope; she’s 
got colic. She had her bottle.” 

And she had had. She’d been 
given her four ounces, or what- 
ever it was that the doctor and 
the baby-books said she needed. 
Trouble was, she was half again 
as big as most kids. And if 
either the doc or I had had the 
sense of a sow, we’d have known 
that big infants need more to 
eat than small ones. 

Also, we’d have sat down and 
said to ourselves, “Wait a min- 
ute. Who made babies? God 
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made babies. How did He make 
them? He made ’em to yell 
when they’re hungry. This baby’s 
yelling. Therefore, this baby 
must be hungry. It is demon- 
strated. Let’s give her a couple 
more ounces and see what hap- 
pens.” 


Or, if we didn’t have brains 
enough to figure it out about 
God, we could have mulled it 
over as follows. “Grandma says 
the kid’s hungry. Grandma has 
raised herself a flock of young- 
sters. She’s got experience. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher. 


Therefore, baby’s hungry. It is 
demonstrated. Where’s that bot- 
tle?” 


But no, we were smart alecks. 
I was young, and the doctor was 
young, and we had both gone to 
college, and we thought the old 
folks were fuddy-duddies with a 
lot of antediluvian notions, and 
we didn’t think much about God 
at all. We thought that anything 
written down in a_ book was 
right off Mount Sinai. If some- 
body with a degree said so, that 
was it. 


So we let young Mary (we 
called her Bussie) howl. And let 
me tell you she could cut loose. 
Neighbors for miles around 
were sleeping with their win- 
dows shut. Firemen on their 
way home from work thought 
there was a three-alarm. The 
police were in a dither. It was 
frightful. 

In the end, of course, we wised 
up. One time I got desperate, 
and I says, “Blazes with the 


colic. She can’t holler any loud- 
er than. she’s hollering now. 
Colic or no colic, here goes.” And 
I warmed another bottle and 
shoved it in her trap. 


She clamped down on the nip- 
ple, turned on the vacuum, and 
ingurgiated. You could almost 
see the bottle bend under the 
pressure. The milk disappeared 
like pink tea at a temperance 
convention. And whoom!—the 
kid was asleep. Never had a bit 
of trouble with the tummy after- 
ward. 


One by one _ the neighbors 
opened their windows. The 
whole town settled down for a 
snooze. Husbands stopped bark- 
ing at their wives, and wives 
stopped nagging. Changed the 
whole atmosphere of the place. 
Police had nothing to do. Fire- 
men had nothing to do. Nobody 
had anything to do but sleep. 


So my wife and I tossed the 
baby-books into a drawer some- 
where, and after that we raised 
the kids by rule of thumb. If 
they’re sleepy, put ’em to bed. 
If they aren’t, let ’em roar 
around. Feed ’em when they’re 
hungry, bathe ’em when they’re 
dirty, teach ’em when they ask 
questions, get out of the way 
when they’re playing. 

Let ’em alone for the most 
part—that’s our formula. 

Don’t be saying don’t at ’em. 
If they’re too noisy, go into an- 
other room, or up to the attic. 
Don’t be buying fancy furniture 
and then screeching at them not 
to muss it up. Don’t cover the 
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‘on be a monkey’s uncle if 

some of the scientists aren’t 
coming to their senses. If this 
goes on, there are happy days 
ahead of us. The conflict be- 
tween science on the one hand, 
and religion and horse sense 
on the other, appears to be 
ending. 

I have before me a newspaper 
clipping which says that a Mayo 
Clinic pychiatrist has informed 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion that “there is a growing 
tendency to discard the rigidity 
of feeding schedules and have 
the infant fed when he is hun- 
gry.” 

This is wonderful. The world 
does move. I had hardly hoped 
to see the day when a psychia- 
trist, of all people, would realize 
(what everybody else knows) 
that the time for a fellow to 
eat, be he adult or baby, is when 
he’s hungry. 

I suppose the American Med- 
ical Association was astonished. 
I can imagine that buzzing on 
the convention floor, the grave 
noddings of professional heads, 
the humphings and harrumph- 
ings, as the doctors said one to 
the other: 

“Daring chap, that psychia- 
trist. Takes long chances. Not 
afraid to plunge ahead into the 
unknown. But sound—basical- 


ly sound. Credit to the profes- 


Un Fetching Up hids 


Even the scientists 
are catching on 


sion. We could do with a few 
more like him. No use letting 
medicine bog down into a rut. 
Be progressive, that’s the tic- 
ket.” 

I can remember the day (and 
I’m -not frightfully old) when 
they would have had Mr. Psychi- 
atrist up before the Sanhedrin, 
or whatever the physicians call 
their board of elders and anci- 
ents. There would have been 
mobs marching in the streets. 
Well, mobs of pediatricians, any- 
how. 

Feed a baby when he’s hun- 
gry? That was heresy in the bad 
old days. Sacrifice. Blasphemy. 
Desecration. I guess I ought to 
know; I fell for it. Used to let 
our first baby howl out her 
adenoids. Her grandmother 
would say, “Feed that child; 
she’s hungry!” And I’d shake 
my head and say, “Nope; she’s 
got colic. She had her bottle.” 

And she had had. She’d been 
given her four ounces, or what- 
ever it was that the doctor and 
the baby-books said she needed. 
Trouble was, she was half again 
as big as most kids. And if 
either the doc or I had had the 
sense of a sow, we’d have known 
that big infants need more to 
eat than small ones. 

Also, we’d have sat down and 
said to ourselves, “Wait a min- 
ute. Who made babies? God 
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made babies. How did He make 
them? He made ’em to yell 
when they’re hungry. This baby’s 
yelling. Therefore, this baby 
must be hungry. It is demon- 
strated. Let’s give her a couple 
more ounces and see what hap- 
pens.” . 


Or, if we didn’t have brains 
enough to figure it out about 
God, we could have mulled it 
over as follows. “Grandma says 
the kid’s hungry. Grandma has 
raised herself a flock of young- 
sters. She’s got experience. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher. 
Therefore, baby’s hungry. It is 
demonstrated. Where’s that bot- 
tle?” 

But no, we were smart alecks. 
I was young, and the doctor was 
young, and we had both gone to 
college, and we thought the old 
folks were fuddy-duddies with a 
lot of antediluvian notions, and 
we didn’t think much about God 
at all. We thought that anything 
written down in a_ book was 
right off Mount Sinai. If some- 
body with a degree said so, that 
was it. 


So we let young Mary (we 
called her Bussie) howl. And let 
me tell you she could cut loose. 
Neighbors for miles around 
were sleeping with their win- 
dows shut. Firemen on their 
way home from work thought 
there was a three-alarm. The 
police were in a dither. It was 
frightful. 

In the end, of course, we wised 
up. One time I got desperate, 
and I says, “Blazes with the 


colic. She can’t holler any loud- 
er than. she’s hollering now. 
Colic or no colic, here goes.” And 
I warmed another bottle and 
shoved it in her trap. 


She clamped down on the nip- 
ple, turned on the vacuum, and 
ingurgiated. You could almost 
see the bottle bend under the 
pressure. The milk disappeared 
like pink tea at a temperance 
convention. And whoom!—the 
kid was asleep. Never had a bit 
of trouble with the tummy after- 
ward. 


One by one the neighbors 
opened their windows. The 
whole town settled down for a 
snooze. Husbands stopped bark- 
ing at their wives, and wives 
stopped nagging. Changed the 
whole atmosphere of the place. 
Police had nothing to do. Fire- 
men had nothing to do. Nobody 
had anything to do but sleep. 


So my wife and I tossed the 
baby-books into a drawer some- 
where, and after that we raised 
the kids by rule of thumb. If 
they’re sleepy, put ’em to bed. 
If they aren’t, let ’em roar 
around. Feed ’em when they’re 
hungry, bathe ’em when they’re 
dirty, teach ’em when they ask 
questions, get out of the way 
when they’re playing. 

Let ’em alone for the most 
part—that’s our formula. 

Don’t be saying don’t at ’em. 
If they’re too noisy, go into an- 
other room, or up to the attic. 
Don’t be buying fancy furniture 
and then screeching at them not 
to muss it up. Don’t cover the 
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beds with super-special spreads 
and throw fits when somebody 
crawls on them. Don’t expect 
your lawn to look like the fel- 
low’s down the street whose kids 
are all fetched up and he’s got 
nothing to do but water and pull 
weeds, 


Don’t sit at the table fussing 
at them to eat. How do you 
think your appetite would feel if 
somebody was nagging at it? If 
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they don’t like cooked carrots, 
try ’em raw. If they don’t like 
carrots at all, give ’em celery or 
something. 


Well, you know what I mean. 
God made kids, and He didn’t 
make ’em old. Let ’em be them- 
selves, and you'll be happier, and 
your house won’t be full of tan- 
trums and trouble. Even the 
scientists are beginning to catch 
on. 


Greatest Hiches 


Husband and wife must find in their marriage elevating 
forces which each day will make them rise to new heights. 
We know how much theologians insist that the sacramental 
grace of marriage is present in germinal form in the mutual 
administration of the sacrament, and that it must normally be 
developed in the life of the family. Husband and wife them- 


sclves are to each other ministers of the sacrament. 


On the 


day of their marriage they give each other this grace, every 
day of their life they must continue to give each other this 


grace, which must constantly increase. 


Here, as everywhere 


else, grace is modelled on nature. And already on the natural 
plane, husband and wife must give to each other, the one to 
the other, new human riches.—Abbe Kothen, Marriage—The 


Great Mystery. 


Trans. E. J. Ross. 


How To Win Movie Awards 


A letter-writer to Time commented recently on the motion 
picture awards for excellence of the past two years: 

Anne Baxter won an award for the best supporting drunk, 

Frederic March was awarded as the best drunken leading 


actor. 


A year ago Ray Milland won an award for being an all- 


out drunk, 


This year Olivia de Havilland was granted an award for 
being the outstanding illegitimate mother of the year. 
Comment: Virtue is having a tough time of it in the 


movies.—The Liguorian. 


The Firate And The Baby 


A short story 


pe plopped, in a dejected 

little heap, on the lawn and 
sighed unhappily. It had hap- 
pened again. Always when he 
and Tim had planned important 
things to do, it happened. Pink 
resentment flushed Joey’s small 
face, bringing into sharp relief 
the freckles straggling across his 
nose. 

He concentrated on the rag 
wound untidily around his big 
toe, forcing his eyes away from 
the perambulator standing there 
on the tree shaded lawn, with 
its white mosquito netting drap- 
ed over the hood. His pram— 
that is, it had been his a long 
time ago when he was a baby. 
Now It was sleeping in it. When 
Mother pushed It around the 
block, the neighbors peeked in 
and said, “how sweet!” and Dad 
laughed every time he picked It 
up and showed It to his friends. 

This had been going on ever 
since that day five months ago 
when Mother had been away 
from home so long, then came 
back holding It in her arms. 

“This is your little baby sis- 
ter, Joey,” she had said, pulling 
the blanket aside so he could 
see, and Dad had said, “Now, 
Joey, you’re a big brother—you 
must always look out for your 
little sister.” 

It had been all red and wrin- 
‘kled. It was ugly and bald; not 
like Buddy Nelson’s sister who 
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could climb trees and skin a cat. 
He felt a little ashamed of It 
and hoped Buddy wouldn’t want 
to see It. When he had confided 
in his bosom pal, Tim, who lived 
next door, Tim wasn’t happy 
either. 

“Now you'll have to take care 
of It and we can’t play any 
more,” he had predicted gloom- 
ily. And Tim was right—at 
least, partly right. He couldn’t 
play Big Chief Roaring ’Round 
when It was asleep and It slept 
most of the time. Even when 
Its eyes were open It couldn’t 
see much. He kicked his bare 
heel into the grass with all 
the violence that a normally 
good natured little boy of six 
could muster. 

“Joey, watch your little sister 
while Mother goes to the store,” 
he had been told a few minutes 
ago when she wheeled It out on 
the lawn. Mother didn’t even 
notice that he was a big, bad 
pirate lurking there in the 
honeysuckle arbor, waiting for 
his mean, old, one-legged mate, 
Tim, to slide stealthily through 
the hedge. She always used to 
know when he was a pirate and 
would pretend to be frightened. 
Now she had pushed It right out 
there into the middle of their 
ocean, and how could anyone be 
a pirate without yelling “Heave- 
ho, Mates!” and singing that 
song about sitting on a dead 
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man’s chest? Joey’s lip quiver- 
ed as he remembered the times 
when he and Tim had played 
unrestrained, all over the lawn. 


He wished ardently that Tim 
was a real sure ‘nuff pirate and 
would sneak in some night and 
take It away. Betcha he wouldn’t 
pay one cent out of his pig bank 
to get It back. Then, perhaps 
someone would pay a little at- 
tention to him—besides, his toe 
hurt and nobody cared. Before 
It came, Mother would have put 
a nice, neat bandage on it and 
said how brave he was not to 
cry, but now— 

The sudden blasting of a siren 
shrieking down Elm Street broke 
into his mournful musings. He 
sprang to his feet and listened. 
Tim came crashing through the 
hedge. 

“Hi, Joey!“ he yelled, glee- 
fully, “Look! There’s a fire right 
down our street! Come on, let’s 
go!” and without stopping, Tim 
tore across the yard and down 
the sidewalk. Joey started to 
follow, then stopped. The noise 
had awakened It and sleepy 
whimpering came from. the 
pram. Tim, already at the cor- 
ner, shouted back, “Come on, 
Joey! Whatcha waitin’ for?” 


Joey could see the smoke ris- 
ing above the tree tops. People 
were running down the street 
and another engine went hurt- 
ling past the corner. It whimper- 
ed louder in the pram. Joey 
started toward the street, and 
halted again. Buddy Nelson and 
his sister went flying past, yell- 
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ing, “Come on, Joey!” Then the 
hook and ladder slowed down at 
Seventh Street for the sharp 
turn and Joey watched the man 
way out on the end of the ladder 
swing giddily around—and made 
his decision. There was only 
one thing to do. Grabbing the 
handle of the pram, he wheeled 
it on to the sidewalk. It was 
heavier than he thought and 
soon he was puffing and per- 
spiring. Everyone was passing 
him and the smoke, boiling into 
the street was now laced with 
red tongues of flame. The crowd 
milled around, stumbling over 
the pram. 


“Get that baby away from 
here!” one man shouted, after 
barking his shins on a wheel. 


Despairingly, Joey turned the 
pram down Seventh Street, out 
of the crowd. Tears of frustra- 
tion ran down his cheeks min- 
gling with the perspiration. This 
was the biggest thing that had 
ever happened right here in his 
own neighborhood and here he 
was with a pram full of baby 
on his hands. He shook the 
handle of the pram in futile ex- 
asperation—then he saw it. A 
small house with a white picket 
fence around the yard. Clearing 
the tears from his eyes with his 
sleeve, Joey quickly trundled the 
pram through the gate into the 
shade of an oleander bush. Tak- 
ing a quick peek to see that It 
was again sleeping, he carefully 
closed and latched the gate, then 
tore around the corner and down 
the block to the fire, 
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Red wagons were clanging and 
helmeted firemen unrolled long, 
snakey hoses. Tim was right 
in there beside the firemen and 
Joey pushed his way to his side. 

“Gee, Tim, this is better’n 
playing pirate, even, huh?” 

“Yeah,” answered Tim, his 
eyes agoggle with excitement. 
“Lookit the water squizzling 
through that hose!” 

They held their breath as the 
fireman’s ax splintered the side 
of the shed and the roof came 
crashing down into the red mass. 
Millions of red sparks’ shot up 
—just like Fourth of July! The 
hose beside Tim suddenly sprank 
a leak and he and Joey had to 
flee, screaming, to avoid a wet- 
ting. Altogether, it was a fire 
to delight the soul of any small 
boy. 

When the last spirraling plume 
of smoke had died, hissingly un- 
der the stream of water, and the 
fire engines had clanged impor- 
tantly through the crowd, Joey 
and Tim sauntered homeward 
still talking excitedly over their 
adventure. Sprawled on the 
grass, Joey looked at his toe. 

“Aw, gee, I lost my bandage 
and—and—Oh! Gee Whiz!” 

“Whatsa matter, Joey?” asked 
the startled Tim. 

“It!” shouted Joey. “I left It 
in a yard?” and before Tim 
could frame another question, 
Joey’s little legs were flying 
down the street. 

Speeding across Seventh 
Street, he slammed open the gate 
to the yard—then stopped. No 


perambulator with white mos- 
quito netting stood under the 
oleander bush! He rubbed his 
eyes and looked again. Sure, 
this was the house, the only one 
on the block with a picket fence. 
Cold panic clutched at Joey’s 
heart, prickling his scalp ‘and 
dotting his brow with sudden 
icy sweat. What would Mother 
and Dad say? Oh, gosh, maybe 
a pirate had really gotten It. 
His knees thawed sickeningly 
under him. He tried to think 
of a prayer, but nothing he knew 
seemed to fit. He’d have to leave 
home—they might even put him 
in jail! They would never for- 
give him. But he couldn’t just 
stand there. Reluctantly, he 
turned around and started home 
to break the awful news—and 
pack. His mind was made up. 
He’d spend the rest of his life 
and all the money in his pig 
bank looking for It—maybe 
travel all the way to darkest 
Africa—but he would find— 


Joey stopped short and listen- 
ed. A familiar sound came from 
the back of the house, a sound 
that jerked him around and sent 
him careening around the cor- 
ner into the back yard. It was 
It! Screaming Its head off! 
There stood the pram surround- 
ed by several children who were 
laughing and poking their heads 
into the hood. Its cries rose 
shrilly above their laughter. Its 
eyes were closed tight and Its 
mouth was wide open giving 
forth wails of fear and rage. 
Tiny fists flailed the air and 
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angry little heels had kicked the 
blanket off. Joey push his way 
through the children and touch- 
ed Its hand. As though turned 
off by a tap, the cries stopped 
and the blue eyes opened and 
looked right into Joey’s. Pink 
fingers clutched tightly at his 
hand. Then It made a funny 
little gurgling sound and smiled 
a wet, toothless smile of rec- 
ognition. 

Something hard came up in 
Joey’s throat making his eyes 
sting and hurting his breast. 
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“Oh gee,” he murmured to him- 
self, “She knows me and I am 
glad I found her. Gee whiz!” 


Gently untwining the little’ 


fingers, he pulled up the blanket, 
carefully arranged the netting— 
then turned with clenched fists 
upon the children. 

“Get away from her, you bad 
kids,” he ordered, roughly, 
“you’re scaring my sweet little 
baby sister.” 

With a proud flourish of own- 
ership, Joey wheeled the pram 
through the gate. 


A Convert's Advice To Women 


“The ‘emancipated’ American woman has, among other 
things, been emancipated from motherhood, wifehood, sister 
and brotherhood,” stated Mrs. Clare Booth Luce in a recent 
address. “In attempting to solve the problem of her lost dig- 
nity solely in terms of equality with men, she seems, unwitting- 
ly, to have betrayed these essential roles of her human nature.” 


“In times of grave spiritual crisis like our own,” the speak- 
er declared, “Catholic women can neither save their own homes 
nor protect their own faith unless they seek vigorously to sal- 
vage, repair, and redeem less fortunate homes, and to restore, 
by sharing their sufferings, the faith of others. That means— 
to be Christian apostles. 


“But here I would warn you, the quarreling couple on the 
verge of divorce next door—the baffled young wife in the next 
apartment who fears to have a baby—the embittered, lonely, 
divorced woman who works at the next desk needs your Cath- 
olic hands, your Catholic love, your Catholic example, far more 
than she needs your Catholic words. 


“If you seek to be apostles in words only, you will surely 
fail to convert, or even comfort, one of Eve’s miserable daught- 
ers, who are nevertheless far hungrier than even you suppose 
for Catholic truth. You can change them only by the irrefu- 
table argument of a Catholic life, which is a life of sacrifice 
and charity."—The Bulletin. (National Catholic Women’s 
Union). July, 1947. 


Meditation For Bachelor birls 


A God-appointed 
vocation for many 


we're going to write 

about the single woman. We 
shall use the modern term 
“bachelor girl” to describe these 
unmarried women. Cynical peo- 
ple might think of this article 
as an attempt to cheer up spin- 
sters or old maids. But cynics 
never value things properly. As 
someone remarked recently: 
“Cynics know the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing.” 
The true value of the bachelor 
girl is too often ignored. Too 
easily do wiseacres make mean 
remarks about frustration, re- 
ferring to unmarried women. 
They might do well to learn the 
full meaning of another word 
that better describes bachelor 
girls. The word is sublimation. 
It fits women who find happiness 
through service. 

The word sublimation is used 
by psychologists to mean “the 
turning away of an obstructed 
impulse from its primitive pur- 
pose into activities of a higher 
order.” Many a bachelor girl has 
turned her natural desire for 
marriage into self-sacrificing ac- 
tivities for the happiness of oth- 
ers. Such sublimation, often 
done for high spiritual motives, 
explains the life story of many 
a great canonized saint. Like 
Saint Zita, the model housekeep- 
er I'll tell you about in a mo- 
ment. And such sublimation 
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also explains the heroic day-by- 
day office and home work of 
many a saintly bachelor girl. 
Hundreds of priests and nuns in 
God’s service owe their success 
to bachelor girls at home who 
worked and sacrificed for them. 
Many a gifted musician traces 
his story of cultivated skill back 
to a patient unmarried teacher. 
Whole families often come 
through emotional and moral 
crises only because bachelor girls 
carry the burdens. 

Who but God can properly 
evaluate the inspiring power for 
good that lies in a teacher’s in- 
fluence? Wise cracks may rise 
and fall about “school-teacherish 
cranks,” but God knows the lone- 
ly hours and back-breaking, leg- 
wearying, eye-straining labors 
that produce a well-trained mind 
and rounded character. The pu- 
pils so trained may soon forget 
the spinster teacher, but Judg- 
ment Day will tell the whole 
story. How amazed many a 
married failure will be, to see 
the too easily pitied spinsters 
possessing the Kingdom of Heav- 
en. They’ll begin too late to 
understand St. Paul’s remark: 
“But I say to the unmarried, and 
to the widows: it is good for 
them if they so continue, even 
as I” (I Corinthians 7-8). 

Obviously, St. Paul didn’t 
think the worst evil women must 
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fear is No Man. He would sharp- 
ly condemn some of today’s un- 
married women who verge upon 
moral chaos with their wild ideas 
of avoiding single life. Ideas 
like giving into sinful affairs, 
pickling themselves and their 
troubles in alcohol, grabbing any 
man (even another girl’s hus- 
band), deserting God for not 
sending them a husband. To 
many a feminine mind, the bleak- 
ness of a manless future is worse 
than losing both the war and the 
peace. And then all these woe- 
ful prophecies by learned statis- 
ticians, you know that one out 
of seven or eight or nine girls 
will be left spinsters, these 
prophecies have triple-alarmed 
normal fears of not getting mar- 
ried into terror’ proportions. 
Many unmarried women need 
new teaching about marriage. 


Either a woman believes life’s 
purpose is to give honor and 
glory to God, or she doesn’t. If 
she does, she soon sees God can 
be well and loyally served in the 
single state. She soon decides 
better not to marry than slip 
from God through a bad mar- 
riage. She recalls that St. Paul 
also said: “For I would that you 
all were as I am myself; but 
each one has his own gift from 
God, one in this way, and an- 
other in that” (I Corinthians 


7:7). So a thinking woman sees 
marriage is the vocation for the 
majority of women, religious life 
is for a chosen few, but single 
life is also the God-appointed 
vocation for many a woman. 
Granted that one out of nine 
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women will remain unmarried. 
So what? They can still fulfill 
their basic task as women. They 
can still find earthly and heaven- 
ly happiness. 


You know, the Catholic Church 
has quite an honor roll of bach- 
elor girls. There are these fam- 
ous heroines, just to name a few: 
Saints Agatha, Margaret, Thecla, 
Catherine of Alexandria, Ursula, 
Joan of Arc, Gertrude; and let’s 
not forget Zita, definitely © past 
forty when she did her best work 
for God and mankind. Zita was 
a housemaid who lived all her 
life with one family. They re- 


‘garded her as a mere drudge, 


but when she died in 1272, in her 
late forties, she left behind her a 
magnificent record of loving ser- 
vice. She had succeeded in con- 
verting both her master and mis- 
tress, as well as several fellow 
servants, from seriously sinful 
lives. By sheer kindness and 
generous self-sacrifice, Zita had 
taught priceless lessons in 
Christ-like living to people all 
around her. I suppose that many 
a time people had glanced at her 
and murmured: “I wonder why 
she never got married.” So often 
thoughtless people make such 
remarks. Is it because they for- 
get that God has work for each 
of us to do which can be done 
best in the state of life God 
chooses? So I’d like to suggest to 
bachelor girls: St. Zita is a good 
patroness to invoke and imitate. 


Too quickly and harshly do 
observers decide why bachelor 
girls are still unmarried. “It’s 
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just because they’re too selfish,” 
people say, “or else they’re just 
too fussy to put themselves out 
enough to win a man.” Such 
people should pause and consider. 
Is it selfish to remain at home, 
watching over orphaned broth- 
ers and sisters? Isn’t it Chris- 
tian charity to care for invalided 
relatives at home rather than 
put them away? How do any of 
us know but that some bachelor 
girls have dedicated their virgin- 
ity to God, living out like Zita a 
supernatural dedication? 

I’ve often thought that Heav- 
en shall have special rewards for 
the “Office Wife” type of bach- 
elor girl. You know, those ef- 
ficient secretaries that stand 
alongside of so many successful 
career men. So-called Big Bosses 
couldn’t function five minutes 
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without these smoothly effective 
girls who give so much more 
interest and effort than their 
paycheck could ever reward. I’m 
not interested in malicious gos- 
sipy remarks about such girls. 


_That’s possibly true only of a 


tiny minority. So many of the 
others are working each day for 
God, family, happiness of oth- 
ers, as well as for a paycheck. 
More often than families remem- 
ber, such girls need kindly con- 
sideration and appreciation. We 
all spend so much time talking 
about solving marriage and chil- 
dren problems. Maybe we should 
spend more time on the subject 
I shall discuss next month: “The 
Life, The Work, The Problems 
of the Bachelor Girl.” Maybe 
you'll not only read, but get a 
few others to join you. 


Women ‘Admit’ [nferiority! 


Nowadays young women boast of being superior to their 
sisters of days gone by because they can imitate the man: 
cut their hair as he does, dress almost as he does, smoke as 
much as he does, go in for sports as he does, and, manlike, 


study and travel alone. 


But are such things a proof of her 


superiority; or are they not rather an admission of her in- 


feriority? 


One imitates a superior, not an inferior... It 


would be a proof of the prestige and superiority of the woman 


if man would imitate her. . 
case, 


but today the opposite is the 


Woman is furiously copying the man because she per- 


ceives that in spite of the fall of the conventional barrier be- 
tween the sexes, which she believed to be the sole cause of 
the aloofness of the male, the latter calmly continues to prefer 
masculine company. By imitating him she seeks to identify 
herself with him—Gina Lombroso. 


“The other fellow’s sins, hike the other fellow’s car lights, 
always appear more glaring than our own.”—Wisconsin Dells 
Events. 
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Survey reveals some 
interesting facts 


FROM its formation until its 

dissolution, a family passes 
through a series of stages that 
are subject to demographic an- 
alysis. Typically, a family comes 
into being when a couple is mar- 
ried. The family gains in size 
with the birth of each child. 
From the time when the last 
child is born until the first child 
leaves home, the family remains 
stable in size. As the children 
leave home for employment or 
marriage, the size of the family 
shrinks gradually back to the 
original two persons. Eventually 
one and then the other of the 
parents die and the family cycle 
has come to an end. 

During the life of the typical 
family, important changes occur 
not only in the composition but 
also in many other measurable 
characteristics of the group. The 
family is likely to move to one 
or more new locations in the 
process of adjusting to new 
housing requirements or of im- 
proving employment opportuni- 
ties. A home may be purchased; 
the rental value of the living 
quarters may change. The pro- 
bability of employment of the 
husband and of his wife will 
differ from one phase of the 
family cycle to another. Occu- 
pational shifts and correspond- 
ing variations. in earnings are 
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usually experienced during the 
lives of the average family’s 


breadwinners. 


The main findings reported in 
this paper are based on tabula- 
tions of the decennial census re- 
turns of 1940 or on birth and 


death statistics for prewar 
years. 
Marriage. Half of the men 


in this country who marry for 
the first time do so before their 
25th birthday and half of the 
women before their 22nd birth- 
day, according to data from the 
1940 Census. More specifically, 
the median age at first marriage 
for men was 24.3 years and for 
women, 21.6 years. The average 
couple marrying 50 years ago 
was a little older than the aver- 
age couple in current times. Re- 
sults derived from the 1890 Cen- 
sus showed that the median age 
at first marriage was 26.1 years 
for men and 22.0 years for wo- 
men at that time. Thus, the 
average married man of 1940 
was his wife’s senior by about 
three years, whereas his grand- 
father was likely to have been 
senior by four years. 

Men on farms tend to marry 
at relatively older ages than 
those not on farms. The decline 
since 1890 of nearly two years in 
the median age of men at first 
marriage may be attributed in 
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THE FAMILY CYCLE 


part, therefore, to the decline in 
the proportion of farm people in 
the United States. 


It should be recognized, of 
course, that not all couples estab- 
lish a separate home when they 
marry. In ordinary times, ap- 
proximately one couple out of 
every five moves in with relatives 
or lives in rented rooms as 
lodgers for a while after mar- 
riage. The proportion of coup- 
ples living in this manner de- 
clines sharply until middle age 
and reaches a low point of about 
3 per cent for couples in their 
50’s. 

Over a considerable period of 
time there has been a growing 
tendency for married couples to 
make their homes with an estab- 
lished family. There is evidence 
in unpublished data from the 
Census of 1930 and 1910 that 
smaller proportions of couples 
at these earlier dates than in 
1940 were failing to maintain 
their own households. A survey 
made in June, 1946, showed an 
increase of only 9 per cent since 
1940 in the number of private 
households as compared with an 
increase of 40 per cent in the 
number of couples living doubled 
up in private households. The 
latter increase developed, no 
doubt, as a consequence of the 
lack of housing facilities to ac- 
commodate the great numbers 
Marrying during, or since the 
end of, the war. 

Child bearing. Following 
marriage, about a year elapses 
before the average mother bears 


a child. This interval has not 
varied greatly since 1917, when 
the Bureau of the Census first 
published national figures on 
children by order of birth. The 
median age of mothers bearing 
their first child in 1940 was 22.6 
years. In 1890 it probably was 
about 23.0. Between 1940 and 
1942 it remained practically un- 
changed in spite of a rather 
large increase in the proportion 
of first births among all births. 


Residential shifts. In ordi- 
nary times, about four out of 
every five couples establish a 
home apart from their parents 
when they marry. Furtherniore, 
many of those who have estab- 
lished a home are likely to move 
to another location with more 
adequate living space when the 
size of their family increases. It 
should not be surprising, there- 
fore, that only 41 per cent of the 
heads of husband and wife fam- 
ilies were living in the same 
house in 1940 as in 1935. Forty- 
five per cent had moved to a dif- 
ferent house within the same 
county (or city of 100,000 or 
more). Generally because of job 
considerations, 13 per cent had 
shifted their place of residence 
still greater distances; that is, 
they had crossed county lines (or 
the limits of cities of 100,000 or 
more) or had come to this coun- 
try from abroad. 


These overall averages, inter- 
esting enough in themselves, 
conceal some striking differen- 
tials among couples in the sev- 
eral stages of the family cycle. 
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For instance, only 16 per cent of 
' the family heads under 35 years 
old in 1940 were living in the 
same house or apartment they 
had been living in five years 
earlier. The other 84 per cent 
had moved. By way of contrast, 
among families with the hus- 
band in the upper age range, 55 
years old and over, 64 per cent 
were in the same home and the 
other 36 per cent were not. These 
statistics make apparent the 
high degree of correlation be- 
tween population movement and 
age. 


Families of young couples are 
not only more likely to move 
within a county but are also 
more likely to migrate between 
counties. Those in which the 
husband was under 35 years of 
age in 1940 were more than 
three times as likely to have 
moved into another county (or 
city of 100,000 or more) during 
the preceding five years as the 
group 55 years old and over. 


Home Ownership. Closely re- 
lated to residential shifts is ten- 
ure of home. In fact, a large 
part of the movement of families 
is occasioned by the purchase of 
a home. Few indeed of the young 
couples in separate living quar- 
ters own their homes. Only 12 
per cent of those under 25 years 
of age were home owners in 1940 
but by the age period 35 to 44 
years more than three times that 
proportion, or 39 per cent, were 
home owners. At each advanc- 


ing age of the family head the 
proportion owning homes 


in- 
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creased until, at age 65 and over, 
69 per cent were owners. 


Monthly rental value of home. 
Changes in the expenditure for 
housing space are marked by 
sharp increases in the earlier 
stages of the family cycle, for 
obvious reasons, and decreases 
in the later stages that are much 
less sharp. Couples under 25 in 
1940 occupied homes with a me- 
dian rental value of less than 
half as high as that for couples 
45 to 54. The latter age group 
had homes with the highest me- 
dian rental value. Quarters oc- 
cupied by couples who had 
reached 65 or over had median 
rental values only about 15 per 
cent below the peak. These and 
other available facts indicate 
that the amount of expenditure 
for living quarters in the later 
years of life is only roughly 
correlated with need, in terms of 
family size. 


Family income. The pattern 
of change in family income for 
wage-earner families very close- 
ly resembles that of rental value. 
Husband and wife families in 
which the husband was under 25 
years old in 1940 had just about 
half as large a median family in- 
come during 1939 as those aged 
45 to 54, the latter representing 
the peak group. Families in 
which the husband was in the 
oldest age group, 65 and over, 
had a median family income ap- 
proximately 25 per cent below 
that in their prime. The larger 
median incomes were generally 
found among those groups of 
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families in which the chief earn- 
er had attained the age when he 
could perform with the maxi- 
mum skill and usefulness in his 
trade or profession. Further- 
more, higher family earnings 
were found, other things being 
equal, among those groups of 
families in which adult relatives 
were most common. The earn- 
ings of these relatives helped to 
make possible larger payments 
for housing accommodations and 
thus also help to explain the cor- 
relation between the rental value 
and family income curves. 


Employment of the husband. 
All but one or two per cent of 
the family heads under 45 years 
old in 1940 were classified as 
members of the labor force. At 
ages 55 to 64, nearly 90 per cent 
were still working or looking for 
work. Above the age of 65, only 
slightly over half, 52 per cent, 
of the husbands who were family 
heads reported themselves as 
workers. Of those in this oldest 
age group who were still em- 
ployed, more than 40 per cent 
were farmers or farm laborers. 


Employment of the _ wife. 
Among the wives of family heads 
in 1940, 12 per cent were active- 
ly engaged in work for pay or 
profit, other than their home 
housework, or were seeking such 
work, The maximum percentage 


of wives in the labor force, 16.5 
per cent, was found among those 
whose husbands were 25 to 29 
years old. At each succeeding 
age thereafter the proportion of 
wives in the labor force steadily 
declined. At ages of husbands 
above 65, only about 5 per cent 
of their wives were reported as 
workers. 


Concluding statement. In the 
foregoing analysis, we have de- 
scribed a number of significant 
stages in the family cycle and 
have demonstrated that charac- 
teristics of the average family 
vary widely from one stage of 
the cycle to another. The exist- 
ence of these wide variations 
should be kept in mind in com- 
paring the characteristics of 
families in two or more areas or 
social classes. For example, if a 
person is studying differences in 
home ownership among family 
heads in the several occupational 
levels, he might well limit his 
analysis to families with heads 
in a restricted age range or 
standardize his basic data in 
some manner for duration of the 
family as a group. This practice 
is already quite common in the 
analysis of data on fertility. It 
would seem to be a step in the 
right direction to encourage the 
application of similar techniques 
in the analysis of other types of 
family differentials. 


Divorce suits overtook and passed marriage licences in Los 
Angeles, as in other large urban areas, in 1946. Figures for the 
first six months are 22,081 divorce actions filed and 21,974 mar- 


riage licenses issued. 
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Time Uut For Heauty 


Nature transforms 
_@ place of squalor 


HE old house had certainly 

been a home for many, many 
years. It bore the scars of 
hurrying, childish feet; of heed- 
less, playing hands; and of pa- 
tient steps in and out. The doors 
were worn and old, and the win- 
dows rattled from the effects of 
much opening and _ shutting. 
There were little lanes through 
the yard where former gener- 
ations had trod, and where the 
grass was scant. It was a ramb- 
ling sort of structure, for it had 
been built long before the era of 
high land prices. 

But the old homestead was in- 
congruous in its present sur- 
roundings. It seemed to be 
making a lone stand against the 
encroachments of city activity. 
On every side it was crowded by 
overtowering buildings, stores 
and apartment blocks. It seemed 
to be giving out its feeble 
strength in an attempt to stop 
the march of commerce that was 
trying to swallow it up; for, 
rising abruptly on its very 
boundary, the high brick wall of 
a large store cast a threatening 
shadow over its flaked and faded 
shingles. 

It was late in the winter when 
I first saw the house. I had just 
moved into an apartment near- 
by, and I passed it each day on 
my way to the stores. I won- 
dered about it, and especially 


Olive E. MacDonald 


about the huge, straggling old 
tree that stood squarely in the 
middle of its front lawn. It was 
leafless and sere, and to my 
practical mind it would have 
been more valuable in the wood 
boxes of fuel hungry homes than 
sprawling barrenly over an old 
abandoned house. 


One morning in April when I 
passed by I sensed that there 
had been some activity about the 
place, and as I paused to look, a 
man came up to the fence. He 
was well dressed and his man- 
ner had the accustomed. ease. of 
prosperity. 

“Is someone coming to live 
here?” I asked. 


“Well, not exactly,” he said, 
and his speech was clear and 
cultured. “I’m just making my 
spring pilgrimage to rest my 
soul.” His eyes twinkled with a 
sort of far seeing serenity. 

“Oh.” I hesitated, trying to 
reconcile the man with the ram- 
shackle old house behind him. 
“I thought perhaps someone had 
bought it.” 

“No, no one has bought it 
yet, though many have tried,” 
he replied. He glanced at the 
brick wall. “The store here 
wants to make a parking lot out 
of it, but I think this community 
can still use a little beauty in 
its life, don’t you?” 
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“Beauty?” I looked at the 
shadowed windows, the dull 
shingles, and the aged tree, dead 
looking .and bare, its heavy 
boughs held up by props. Then 
I noticed that the ground had 
been cleared of winter clutter, 
and the walks had been swept. 


“You have been fixing it up,” 
I remarked encouragingly. Per- 
haps, I thought, he had child- 
hood memories of the place 
which he was attempting to re- 
vive. 

“Oh, I do it every spring,” 
and there was more definiteness 
than nostalgia in his voice, more 
sureness of results than mere 
wishing for something to hap- 
pen. “My business keeps me in 
New York all the year,” he went 
on, “but I wouldn’t miss April in 
the old place for all the business 
in the world.” 


People have strange tastes, I 
mused as I went on my way. 
Why should a successful busi- 
ness man want to spend a va- 
cation in a spot like this? 

Shortly after that I left town 
for two weeks, and on the day 
after my return I started out to 
catch up on my shopping. The 
air was sharp, and I was but- 
toning my collar against the 
wind when I turned the corner 


and stopped in amazement. I 
was gazing into a fairyland of 
pale pink blossoms, deepening 
to red in their velvet centers. 
The old house showed fitfully 
through the softly swaying mass 
of flowers, but its worn shingles 
had taken on a grace I had never 
seen before as a background for 
the great, sprawling tree. Those 
knarled branches, reaching from 
one side of the house to the 
other, were flaming with life 
and incomparable beauty. 


Lost in wonder at the trans- 
formation, I did not see the man 
until he spoke. He was sitting 
on a bench, gazing up into the 
profusion of magnolia blossoms, 
and his smile revealed the secret 
of his fellowship with the old 
house. 

“It’s worth it, isn’t it?” he 
said genially. “It doesn’t last 
very long, but I wouldn’t lose a 
single day of it for all the 
wealth of the Indies!” 


So that was why the old house 
was left standing, and the old 
tree left to spread its branches 
in the heart of a business dis- 
trict. All through the year it 
stored up its largess of beauty, 
a gift which it poured forth in 
abandon for a few days in the 
spring. 


On a stone in Burlington, Mass., is engraved: 


Here lies the body of Susan Lowder 
Who burst while drinking Seidlitz powder, 
Called from this world to her heavenly rest . 
She should have waited till it effervesced. 
—N. B. Harrison in The Irish Radio News. 
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The Ghost Of The Mice Man 


Gladys Knight 


‘THE sharp chillness of autumn 
had descended upon the 
neighborhood. Out of the 
shroud of dusk came a flock of 
queer creatures; small figures in 
flowing white robes, some wear- 
ing masks; high-hatted beings 
carrying brooms or lighted grin- 
ning pumpkin faces at the end 
of a stick. For this was Hal- 
loween, and with the coming of 
dark the streets were the play- 
ground of weird creatures. 

Four figures came along which 
were definitely not phantoms, but 
were evidently bent upon a 
ghostly mission, because they 
spoke in whispers, as if the sub- 
ject under discussion was awe- 
some. A small figure with what 
was apparently the end of a 
sheep trailing behind it, darted 
out at them from behind a tree 
and thrust a lighted pumpkin at 
them. One of the girls said “Oh- 
oo!” and jumped back, pretend- 
ing extreme fright, which pleas- 
ed the small witch, who ran off 
laughing. 

“T don’t believe in ghosts,” the 
other girl said, continuing the 
conversation the four had been 
having. “Besides, who said the 


mice man was dead? He just 
disappeared, that’s all.” 

“I bet we'll find him buried 
in the house,” one of the boys 
remarked. 

“I think it was silly, coming 
here instead of going to Bar- 


A short story 


bara’s party,” the first girl said. 
“If you want to be scared, why 
not go to the cemetery? There’s 
nothing to frighten us in the 
mice man’s house. It’s empty.” 


“Except for the mice,” one 
boy remarked. 


“I’m not afraid of mice,” the 
girl said, and the boys both 
broke into jeering laughter. 


“Who ever heard of a girl who 
wasn’t afraid of mice? You’re 
afraid, aren’t you, Cely?” 

“Sure am,” with a shiver. 


“You see—she’s normal,” one 
boy said. 

“But there won’t be any mice 
there now,” Cely said, comfort- 
ing herself. “Since the man isn’t 
there to feed them, they’ve pro- 
bably all gone away.” 

They came to the house which 
was their objective. It was a 
low structure, covered with sad 
looking gray cement, which had 
fallen off in places, exposing the 
skeleton of bare red bricks. It 
had squat columns at each end 
of the porch and in the middle, 
and two ornate cement urns 
stood on each side of the crum- 
bling steps. 

“Whee-ee-ee!” exclaimed Cely, 
holding her nose. 

“That’s the aura of the depart- 
ed mice,” said one of the boys. 

“I wonder why the man liked 
mice so much,” the other girl 
said. 
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“A question of taste. I’ve 
often wondered why you like 
Jules,” mischievously. 


“Hey!” said the taller boy 
with black hair. “Why shouldn’t 
Minette like me?” 


“Now you’ve given us a hot 
subject for argument,” Tolbert 
said. 

The boys advanced across the 
stone floor of the low porch. The 
girls remained gingerly in the 
rear, ready for flight. 

Tolbert, the stocky blond boy 
with broad shoulders, turned the 
knob of the door. “It’s open,” 
he said. 


“Switch on the ‘flashlight,” 
Minette said. 


A sudden wave of gray shadow 
swept across the floor. Tolbert 
leaped back. “Oops!” he ejacu- 
lated. 


“They’re home,” Jules remark- 
ed nonchalantly. 

“That means someone is feed- 
ing them,” Cely whispered. 

“Come on, let’s go in. Hey, 
Minette, you said you weren’t 
afraid of mice.” 

“I’m not. I killed a snake 
once. Anda spider doesn’t even 
make me quiver.” 

“A regular Joan of Arc.” ‘Tok 
bert threw open the door. “No- 
body here now.” 

The walls were cracked and 
disordered. Repairs had not 
been made for a long time. The 
furniture, once good, looked as 
if it had been through a bomb- 
ing. 

“See here!” exclaimed Tolbert. 


The red brocade upholstery of 
the chairs and sofas was chewed 
to ragged bits. The walls were 
honeycombed with holes gnaw- 
ed by mice. In the center of the 
room was a small table hanging 
from the ceiling. On it were 
plates containing candy and 
cakes. 


“Behold! We’re expected. The 
mice man has prepared a party 
for us,” Jules exclaimed. 


The four moved. gingerly 
across the floor, fearful of step- 
ping on a mouse. Although 
there was not a mouse in sight, 
rustlings and squealings all 
around them told of hidden ten- 
ants of this weird mansion. 


“How long since the man dis- 
appeared?” Cely whispered. 

“Two weeks. Ever since the 
neighbors complained. Mice 
were running all over the neigh- 
borhood. They played on peo- 
ple’s lawns, and were practically 
taking over the terrain—and at- 
mosphere. So the police came. 
When they opened up the 
house—” 

“Oops!” cried Cely, leaping 
into the air. 


“What goes?” 


“A mouse ran across my foot. 
At least, I think it was a mouse.” 


“The ghost of the mice man 
giving you a hot foot,” Jules 
volunteered. “Oops!” 

“They’re coming back! They’re 
running around like chickens! 
They’re not afraid of us! Oo— 


I’m—I’m going to scream!” said 
Cely in a shrill whisper, 
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The mice, reassured, were 
coming out of their holes again. 
“I say!” Tolbert protested. “This 
seems to be rather crowding 
things. The girls might get 
bitten.” 

“And get hydrophobia,” said 
Jules. 

“If you could see me, you’d 
know I was as pale as a ghost,” 
Cely said, in trembling tones. 


“Whose ghost?” asked a sud- 
den voice. 


All four of the visitors jump- 
ed. It was a weary voice, thin 
voice, like that of someone prac- 
tically nonexistent, and it seem- 
ed to come from the walls. 

“Who’s there?” demanded 
Jules, trying to speak author- 
itatively. 

“Someone who has a perfect 
right to be here,” was the an- 
swer. “Which is more than you 
can say.” 


“It’s the mice man’s ghost,” 
whispered Minette. 

“Ha, ha, that’s good,” said the 
thin voice. A faint glow sud- 
denly sprang up in the next 
room, and a small, thin, bent 
figure appeared, carrying a 
candle. 

He was old and had long gray 
hair falling almost to his 
shoulders. His face was pale 


and his features sharp and peak- 
ed. He wore shabby clothes, em- 
broidered with jagged holes. 
“The mice have been at him 
too, as well as at the furniture,” 
Minette remarked, trying to 
keep her voice from quavering. 


“Hello,” said Jules. “You’re 
the mice man, aren’t you?” 


“Is that what you call me?” 
asked the man. 


“I don’t believe he’s dead,” 
Cely whispered. 

“Pinch him and see,” Tolbert 
whispered back. 


“Ee-ee!” shrilled Cely, as a 
mouse scampered close to her. 

“You don’t like mice?” the 
man asked gently, curiously. 

“Who does?” returned Cely, 
then realizing this might not be 
too polite, she added, “But you 
do, of course, because you keep 
so many.” 

“No,” said the man. “I don’t 
particularly care for mice. But 
I don’t like to hurt them. I’ve 
lived here for twenty-five years, 
and all that time there seem to 
be more and more mice. I feed 
them because I don’t like them 
to go hungry.” 

“He’s nuts,” whispered Tol- 
bert to Minette. 

“Eh?” said the old man. “Yes, 
they like nuts. They eat almost 
everything. I had to put my 
candy and cake on that table,” 
pointing to the article of furni- 
ture suspended from the ceiling, 
“or they’d eat them. I keep all 
my food up there.” 

“Oh!” said Minette. wae | 
thought you had put it there for 
a party. It’s Halloween tonight, 
you know.” 

“No,” said the old man. “Is 
it?” 

“That’s why we came here,” 
explained Tolbert. “We thought 
it would be a good stunt—we 
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didn’t know you were here, of 
course. You’ve been missing for 
two weeks.” 


“T hid,” said the old man, 
“When the police came I hid in 
the attic. It’s pretty low up 
there, but I squeezed in. I had 
some trouble getting down. And 
my mice kept running all over 
me. I knew the police would 
take me away, and if they did, 
my mice would starve.” 


“No foolin’!” remarked Jules, 
feigning surprise. 

Minette tugged at his coat 
sleeve. “Let’s go home,” she 
whispered. 

“Maybe we’d better,” Tolbert 
said cautiously. “In the first 
place, we broke into an occupied 
house. In the second place, it 
isn’t so nice here. I vote we 
scram.” 


“I think we ought to per- 
suade the poor old man to go 
away from here,” Cely said. “He 
oughtn’t to be allowed to live 
in this awful place with these 
terrible—oops!” with a flying 
leap into the air—‘“mice. And 
the smell...” Again she held 
her nose. 

“Well, mice do have a quaint 
aroma all their own,” Jules said. 
“Look here, Mr.—” 


“My name doesn’t matter,” 
said the man. “It stopped mat- 
tering long ago.” 

“Haven’t you any relatives? 
Or friends?” : 

“No—unless you could call my 
mice friends.” 

“IT wouldn’t go that far,” 


Jules said. “Now, listen. You 
say you don’t care for mice. 
Supposing you go away from 
here where you could have, say, 
a nice dog for a pet. A nice 
clean dog, with no fleas or any- 
thing. And nobody to fight you 
for your food. Wouldn’t that be 
nice? And someone to talk to, 
and—” 

“But the mice would strave!” 

“Nonsense,” said Minette 
briskly. “Mice never starve. 
They rummage around. They’re 
like cats—oof!” Jules had given 
her a sharp poke in the ribs. 
“Don’t talk about cats around 
a mice man, dope,” he mumbled 
in her ear. 


“Well,” the old man said wist- 
fully, “maybe I could go if you 
feel the mice wouldn’t be un- 
happy without me. I’ve often 
thought it would be nice to have 
a place where there wouldn’t be 
so many people about—mice, I 
mean, or things like that.” 

“You come on home with me,” 
said Cely, assuringly. “We have 
a nice room over the garage. It 
used to be our chauffeur’s room 
—when we could afford a chauf- 
feur. You can have it until we 
can find you a real home where 
someone can take care of you. 
And the mice can’t get up there.” 

As the man hesitated, Min- 
ette said persuasively, “After all, 
you’ve practically devoted your 
life to the mice. You owe it 
to yourself to think of yourself 
now.” 

“I see your point,” the man 
said. “I might go... But this 
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is my house. I own it. I own 
the furniture.” He sighed. “It 
used to be nice furniture—be- 
fore the mice got to be so 


“Armies of them,” muttered 
Jules, leaping aside to dodge a 
too intimate rodent. “Absolute- 
ly no race suicide in the mouse 
world. Well, my dad’s a law- 
yer. He'll see about getting 
your house rented or sold and 
you'll have the money. Come 
along, now. Have you anything 
to pack?” 


“Not much. But I’d like to 
take my candy and cake with 
me.” 


He pulled up one of the gnaw- 
ed chairs, climbed on it, and put 
the contents of the plates into 
his pockets. Cely shuddered. 

“How can he eat anything 
that has been in this house?” 
she murmured, 


“You get used to it,” Tolbert 
murmured back. 


“Better lock the door behind 
you,” Jules suggested. 


“T have no key,” said the man. 
“I never was afraid. There’s 
nothing to steal. Except the 
mice. And no one wants them. 
Not even me. You see, I never 
really liked them. I just felt 
sorry for them—” 

“O. K., O. K.,” said Tolbert, 
taking the old fellow’s arm and 
leading him along. 

“We understand,” said Min- 
ette sympathetically. “Or do 
we?” she murmured. 
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The five walked across the 
cracked stone porch, down the 
steps between the crumbling 
urns empty of flowers or green- 
ery. A band of children came 
suddenly upon them, making 
weird noises at them from be- 
hind their masks, their colorful 
costumes floating behind them. 


“Dear me,” said the old man, 
“how odd. What a peculiar cus- 
tom. Some people are very queer, 
aren’t they?” 


“You said it,” replied Jules, 
pinching Minette’s arm. Minette 
said “Ouch!” and giggled. 


“What will your mother and 
dad say when they see what 
you’ve brought home?” Tolbert 
whispered to Cely. 


“They’ll say Halloween is as 
good a time as any to-catch a 
ghost,” returned Cely. 


“What’s that?” asked the old 
man. “A _ ghost? Did you 
catch a ghost tonight? I don’t 
believe in ghosts.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tol- 
bert. “That’s a matter of 
opinion. Here, let me take your 
arm. It’s dark in here, and you 
might fall.” He drew in his 
breath sharply, gave himself a 
determined shake, and braced 
himself to touch the old man. 
“My hand will smell of mice for 
a week,” he thought ruefully. 

“You are good young people,” 
said the mice man gratefully. 
“You are very nice and kind.” 

“Shucks!” said Jules depre- 
catingly; but Minnette said, 
mischievously, “Yes, aren’t we?” 


Science's breatest Achievement 


MONG the outstanding 
achievements of medical sci- 
ence and public health adminis- 
tration in recent years have been 
the marked reductions in the 
mortality among childbearing 
women and among infants. 


The maternal mortality rate in 
our country has been reduced by 
more than two-thirds in little 
more than a decade. Prior to the 
early 1930’s, the annual mater- 
nal death rate fluctuated be- 
tween six and seven per 1,000 
live births. By 1945 the rate 
had declined to 2.1, and there 
are definite indications that at 
present it is less than two per 
1,000 live births. 


Considerable progress has also 
been achieved in reducing the 
hazards responsible for the 
deaths of infants before and 
during delivery. The improve- 
ment in the record for stillbirths, 
like that for maternal mortality, 
is largely concentrated in the 
past decade. That the two trends 
are essentially parallel is hardly 
surprising in view of the direct 
relationship between the physical 
health of the mother and that 
of the unborn child. For many 
years prior to 1932, the number 
of stillbirths per 1,000 live births 
fluctuated between 38 and 40. 
Since that time, however, the 
stillbirth rate has been decreas- 
From the Statistical Bulletin, June, 1947. 


Reduction in hazards of 
maternity and infancy 


ing steadily, reaching a rate of 
27 per 1,000 in 1944, the latest 
year for which data comparable 
with those for earlier years are 
available. Thus, the stillbirth 
rate declined about one quarter 
between 1934 and 1944, and has 
undoubtedly dropped still fur- 
ther, judging from the continued 
decline in maternal mortality. 

Deaths among infants under 
one month of age dropped from 
87.8 per 1,000 live births in 1925, 
to 24.3 in 1945, a reduction of 
more than one third. Even great- 
er was the decline in total infant 
mortality—that is, among chil- 
dren under one year of age, 
among whom the rate decreased 
in the same period from 71.7 per 
1,000 live births to 38.3, or by 
47 per cent. 

A number of factors have been 
at work to reduce maternal and 
infant mortality. Standards of 
obstetrical practice have been 
raised materially throughout the 
country. Medical schools have 
expanded their curricula, giving 
special emphasis to obstetrics 
and postgraduate courses in this 
field. As a result, the number of 
general practitioners who are 
qualified to handle maternity 
cases as well as the number of 
specialists has been greatly in- 
creased. The introduction of 
chemotherapy has been a very 
important factor in controlling 
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infections, which have been and 
still are major causes of mater- 
nal mortality. 

- Hospitals also have taken se- 
riously their responsibility to in- 
sure safe delivery of maternity 
_ eases by expanding and improv- 
ing their facilities and by seg- 
regating obstetrical services 
from other hospital cases. The 
expansion of hospital insurance 
plans has been an inducement to 
mothers to seek such care. The 
proportion of hospital deliveries 
in the United States has risen 
from 37 per cent in 1935 to 79 
per cent in 1945. In other words, 
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the number of expectant mothers 
seeking hospital care has more 
than doubled in a decade. Credit 
should also be given to the ef- 
forts of voluntary and official 
health agencies for the impor- 
tant part they have played in 
safeguarding the lives of child- 
bearing women and their babies. 
State laws requiring premarital 
and prenatal examination for 
syphilis, and the improved meth- 
ods of treating this scourge, have 
likewise been instrumental in re- 
ducing the toll of life among 
both mothers and infants before 
and after birth. 


Advertising Women’s Clothing 


Have you ever thought how the advertising of women’s 


clothing is as pagan as it might well be? There is a certain type 
of advertisement that assures the prospective buyer that this 
dress is “enticing,” that one “seductive,” the next one “exciting,” 
another one “sure to attract,” and a lot of other phrases that 
show which way the idea of modern dress manufactures go, 
or rather which side of womanhood is appealed to, to make 
a sale. Do you think that is a Christian viewpoint? Work it 
out for yourselves, and if you think the thing to its con- 
clusion you will see that it is far from Christian, and far 
beiow the ideal the Catholic Church sets its womenfolk. 
There are many shades of opinion with regard to women’s 
fashions, but there is a certain limit beyond which no Catholic 
can go, and as Catholics we are aware of that fact. But do we 
remember to consider our apparel in the light of the Faith, 
or do we consider it as something outside the realm of religion? 
—The Bulletin, N.C.W.U. 

vi The Williams and the Fullers 

Were out for real-estate. 

The Williams ot eight rooms for two, 

The Fullers two for eight. 


—Integrity. 


Home: 


Rawley Myers 


ARS were there from all 

over: Alabama, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, New York. Peo- 
ple poured out of big buses. 
Little women with big hats; big 
women with little hats. Black- 
haired girls rattling in Spanish. 
Men in garish, flowered shirts 
with cameras slung over their 
shoulders. 

The never-ending line passed 
through the gate. One woman 
said: “My! with this tavern and 
drug store and souvenir shop, 
George must not have been 
lonely.” 

“No, honey,” another woman 
tried to explain, “they were built 
later when the place was re- 
stored and the tourists started 
coming.” 

The crowd in little chattering 
groups of threes and fours made 
its way up the winding, gravel 
path. As they reached the rear 
gate in front of the bowling 
green, the great, white house 
loomed into full view. 

“Boy, what a place!” 

“So this is Mt. Vernon,” a 
women in school-teacherish at- 
tire said as though she was the 
first to discover it. 

The tourists walked up the 
shaded driveway on either side 
of the bowling green. The trees, 
someone said, had been planted 
by Washington himself in 1785. 
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Yesterday And Today 


A sad omen 
for America 


The groups passed by the car- 
riage circle into the big, fine 
house. 

A steady line filed into the 
official dining room. There was 
a big blue rug on the floor with 
the seal of the United States. 
The furnishings were exquisite. 
People gawked at the parlor and 
the sewing room and the dining 
room, the stately bedrooms with 
canopy-covered 18th century 
beds, the library. They were 
awed by the chandeliers in crys- 
tal and the fireplaces, one in 
every room. 

Outside some went to the tomb 
of George and Martha Washing- 
ton; others took snapshots and 
movies of the picturesque flower | 
and kitchen gardens; many 
poked about in the small mu- 
seum; but most sat on the long, 
rambling veranda and _ looked 
_down over the rolling, land- 
scaped lawn to the Potomac: the 
broad, placid, blue-brown Poto- 
mac. 

“Let’s go through again, 
John,” a women said excitedly. 

“Now, dear,” John said, “I 
don’t want to go through any- 
more. Washington would never 
tramp through my house twice. 
He ought to be satisfied I came 
to see him.” 

After a while John and the 
others began to trickle away 
as new visitors arrived. They 
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left as they came, in little chat- 
tering groups of threes and 
fours. 


Said one. young girl as she 
started to leave,” They certainly 
put all they had into their 
homes.” 


It was true. Wherever tourists 
gathered—at Lee’s home, Ar- 
lington; at historic Kenmore or 
Woodlawn; at Jefferson’s Mon- 
ticello—they left with the same 
impression: the home was the 
uppermost thought of the early 
settlers. Washington often said 
that he would rather spend his 
days at home than in the palaces 
of the great. 


Whether it was a sprawling 
Southern plantation or a rocky 
New England farm, the home 
was the very center of the 
household. And when pioneers 
pushed West over mountains 
following the pathfinders, they 
carried with them this love of 
home. Though it was a log cabin 
or a sod hut, it was the joy of all. 
In it the family lived and played 
and planned for the great future. 
It somehow symbolized America. 

Today, many seem to have for- 
gotten that the home is what 
has made this nation great. 
Most people are today looking 
for houses, not homes. They 
want a sort of combination pri- 
vate resturant-hotel where they 
can eat and catch a few winks 
in between outside pursuits. It 
serves as a terminal where 
hardly-acquainted members of 
the family stream in and out 
like the Uptown subway. 
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Many houses, unfortunately, 
are just that. No one is there 
long enough to make them into 
homes. Home is not the size of 
the house nor the number of 
bathrooms. It is a feeling that 
is instilled by family life and 
love. 


If our forefathers were to re- 
turn today they would be utter- 
ly bewildered. They could not 
fathom all this rushing about, 
dashing madly to get away from 
the fireside. To them, sheer con- 
tentment was sitting down with 
the loved ones to an evening of 
family fun, singing, and enjoy- 
ment. There was, of course, no 
concentrated and commercialized 
amusement system then to break 
up the family unit. 


The family house was a family 
house to our ancestors. A woman 
who has lived in a trailer for 
five years recently said she 
would never move back into a 
house again. Housing units are 
going up all over the nation 
that would be too small for Tom 
Thumb to raise a family in. 
Children are barred from 
houses; dogs are permitted. 
Families are dropping off .so 
fast that in sixty years Ameri- 
ca will be a nation of old folks. 
Our country seems to have for- . 
gotten what Russia has remem- 


‘bered, that the strength of a 


people lies in the home. 


It is a sad omen for America 
that a family home like Mt. 
Vernon has become so rare as 
to be a museum piece, 


Radio Hound-Up 


Bill Smith 


UST as an addition to ‘your 

bookshelf, I’d like to suggest 
a couple of very interesting 
books on radio. Radio is here 
to stay, and it is an important 
part of our life and civilization, 
so the more we know about it, 
the better off we are. 

I’d like to suggest, then, a 
book called “This Fascinating 
Radio Business” by Robert J. 
Landry, who has spent most of 
his life in radio and knows what 
he is talking about. He gives a 
pretty complete history of how 
radio grew from the old crystal 
set to the big networks of today. 

I like the book, too, because it 
shows what are some of the 
problems radio faces, what radio 
is like in other parts of the 
world, something about careers 
in radio, and in summary, what 
radio faces in the future. 

Another book I think you’d 
like is “The American Radio” 
by Llewellyn White. This is a 
report from the Commission on 
the Freedom of the Press which 
operates from the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. White takes his book 
from a different angle. Here too 
is the history of radio, what 
radio has done, what it can do. 
But Mr. White is more critical 
than Mr. Landry, and approach- 
es his task from a more sociol- 
ogical standpoint. 


A couple of 
books on radio 


That main gripe in White’s 
book is that radio is dominated 
too much by advertisers. It is 
they, Mr. White says, who give 
the public what they think the 
public wants and the public 
rather carelessly takes it and 
doesn’t do anything about it. 

Mr. White points to the dom- 
ination of radio not only by ad- 
vertisers but feels that there are 
not enough independent stations 
that can make local news and 
community problems available 
to the listeners. 

All told, it is a stimulating 
book, even if you don’t agree 
with all of it. But it is worth 
reading and thinking about. 
Heaven only knows, American 
radio, wonderful though it is, 
can stand some improvement. 

In case you want to get hold 
of these books, and I hope you 
will, here is a retake on them: 

“This Fascinating Radio Bus- 
iness,” by Robert J. Landry, 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 1946. 

“The American Radio,” by 
Llewellyn White. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 


1946. 


What’s Wrong With Radio? 
Looking over what I’ve just 
written about Landry’s and 


White’s books, I am brought to 
thinking of a ‘trend that I’ve 
noticed especially during the 
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past month, both in talking to 
people and getting letters from 
them. 


There seems to be a trend, 
particularly. among Catholic 
groups, to urge a system of 
radio censorship. The question 
came up at a recent meeting of 
the radio section of the Catho- 
lic Theatre Conference in Wash- 
ington, and it has come up in 
various other places since. 


The question of censorship is 
always a difficult one, because 
findings of the censor are hard 
to impose upon the public. Such 
movements as the Legion of 
Decency and the National Or- 
ganization for Decent Litera- 
ture have done a great work in 
cleaning up salacious movies 
and magazines. I think they 
have done so, not because they 
are censoring organizations in 
the proper sense of the term, 
but are rather evaluating organ- 
izations, 


Now to censor radio programs 
poses an even more difficult 
problem. In the case of movies 
and magazines, you at least have 
some elements which remain 
static—the film shown in New 
York is pretty much the same 
film shown in Siwash, Idaho, 
ten months from now. The mag- 
-azine on sale in New York for 
the month of September is the 
same issue that is on sale in 
Siwash, Idaho. You have some- 
thing there that you can grasp, 

But radio is another matter. 
Take even network programs. 
If a censoring body condemns 
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one show of a series, the next 
show might be fine and dandy, 
what do you do then, keep the 
whole series under the ban? 
That would be unfair. And be- 
sides, before an organization 
could examine the show, fairly, 
that is, during several weeks of 
its run, the show would be heard 
by millions and whatever harm 
it would be able to do would be 
done. 


Besides, how about the local 
programs—local dramatic shows, 
local commentators, local disk 
jockey shows? Each of these 
ought to be studied. They never 
hit the networks, to be sure, but 
if censorship is to be done qn 
them, they have to be studied 
too. This is a colossal task. In 
fact, I might almost say an im- 
possible task. 


So what? Ought we to be un- 
mindful of the sensational show, 
the show that inculcates a mater- 
ialistic view of life, the show 
that is in bad taste? By no 
means. It seems to me that we 
ought to evaluate programs very 
carefully. But this evaluation 
should be dnoe rather in the way 
NODL evaluates magazines— 
according to a code based on the 
natural law, and with a deep 
understanding of the fact that 
you can’t make radio script 
writers and producers think like 
Catholics by tomorrow morning 
at seven o’clock. Let’s work sen- 
sibly and charitably to get the 
bad things out of radio. But 
let’s not just make a_ blanket 
condemnation of a show because 
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some character in the drama 
says he doesn’t believe in the 
supernatural. It is our business, 
first of all, to train our young 
men and women for a career in 
radio, so that we will have able 
script writers and producers and 
directors who will insert the 
idea of the spiritual into radio 
programs, and who will insert 
the fundamental spiritual phil- 
osophy of life into American 
radio as a whole. 


We won’t change radio or any- 
thing else in America until we 
ourselves become the champions 
of the spiritual in our lives and 
our writings. 


This is just a preliminary 
idea. I wish my friends who 
read this article would write to 
me and tell me some of their 
ideas about radio censorship and 
radio evaluation. What do you 
say? 


For The Children 


Playing Up To ‘Tony 


Lulu Stalker 


‘THE sun shone brightly on the 
maples along the walk, turn- 
ing the frost to sparkling jewels 
on the gaily colored leaves, but 
John O’Brian wasn’t interested. 
He was worried. His tousled 
red hair, usually so neatly brush- 
ed, showed it. The wrinkles on 
his usually placid brow showed 
it. And the way he stalked along 
the street, looking neither to left 
nor right showed it. 
Tomorrow would be Friday. 
Friday was the day to turn in 
the collections from his paper 
route, but he was five dollars 
short! Again he went over the 
matter in his mind. It was 
raining Wednesday night and 
he had quit collecting before he 
finished the whole route. The 
last house be collected was Mar- 


A Short Story 


tin’s. Mrs. Martin had asked him 
to change a bill . . . a five dollar 
bill. She just never had a quar- 
ter. He had changed it all right, 
but it took all the small money 
he had, so he started for home. 
But what had become of the bill? 
He probably dropped it into his 
side coat pocket but where was 
it now? He sought desperately 
to fill in the missing piece of the 
jigsaw puzzle he was trying to 
get together. 

On his way home he had stop- 
ped for a soda. ‘Tony’ Staniolo 
came in and asked him some- 
thing about their history assign- 
ment for the next day. Say! 
Why hadn’t he thought of that 
before? ‘Tony’ had stood at his 
right side, by his money poc- 
ket . . . Could ‘Tony’ have—? 
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But no... he didn’t have a thing 
on the kid... Still... 


‘Tony’ was a queer sort of a 
guy, hardly fitted into their 
school. He lived alone with his 
mother in that old shack back 
of Moreley’s gas station where 
they used to store tires. For 
years it had been empty till the 
Staniolos came along. Tony’s 
mother, did cleaning for the 
Moreley’s and they probably let 
them have the place plenty cheap. 
They seemed awfully poor. 
‘Tony’ never had enough of any- 
thing. He was so little and 
scrawny that sometimes Jack 
wondered if he had enough to 
eat. 


“Hi, pal!” Jack looked up as 
Bill Peters came dashing down 
the side street. ‘“How’s tricks? 
What you looking so glum 
about? Lost your last friend? Or 
didn’t you do your homework?” 
Bill was like that. Everything 
tumbled out at once. Never had 
time to wait for the answers 
just as he never had time to 
comb his mop of dark curly hair. 


“I’m sunk!” Jack’s tone back- 
ed up his statement. “Got to 
turn in my collection tomorrow 
and I’m five dollars short.” Ina 
few terse words he explained his 
predicament, even his suspicions. 
Bill was a good egg. He wouldn’t 
say anything. 

“Holy Cow!” Bill answered 
sympathetically. “You are in a 
spot. But say, I think you’ve 
maybe got something there. I 
wouldn’t have thought it of Tony 
but he did have a new sweater 


on last night at the game. A 
nice heavy one. I remember be- 
ing glad. It was so chilly there.” 


“I’m glad to have him have a 
new sweater,” said Jack glumly, 
“but not to buy him one. De- 
finitely not. I don’t know how 
T’ll come out. Mom’s awfully low 
on funds right now too, but she’ll 
get it some way and I’ll pay her 
back next week.” 


“Tell you what, Jack,” sug- 
gested Bill, “Let’s play up to 
‘Tony.’ Nobody seems to go 
for him much and he’ll fall for 
it. Maybe we can do a little 
sleuthing .. . put two and two 
together. Here he comes now.” 


“Hi, ‘Tony’” cried both boys 
with seemingly friendly enthus- 
iasm. “Got your math? It sure 
Was some assignment. Guaran- 
teed to keep a guy home nights.” 

The boy approached them with 
a surprised grin on his dark face, 
his white even teeth widely ex- 
posed. The boys separated and 
let him between them, walking 
on toward school deep in the 
discussion of events of the day 
as if they were all the best of 
friends. ‘Tony’s’ continuing grin 
showed his satisfaction at be- 
ing included. 

“Come on over tonight,” Jack 
called as Bill turned off toward 
his locker. “We'll do our math 
together. You, too, ‘Tony’,” he 
added as an afterthought. Math 


was right up ‘Tony’s’ alley and 
they’d kill two birds with one 
rock. He’d really warm up if 
they asked him to help. 

“Jack’s dinner was barely over 
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when he heard a shy tap on the 
side door. 

“I stopped for Bill... he’s 
gotta help his mother, so... 
so...” The boy hesitated, “If 
you’d rather not study with just 
me...I... Fil go back.” 


“Come on in, you dope! Of 
course, I’d not rather study alone 
... not math anyway. Come on 
up to my room.” 

Hesitantly, almost reverently, 
the smaller boy picked his way 
across the O’Brian living room 
and followed Jack up the stairs. 
When they had taken seats on 
opposite sides of Jack’s study 
table, Jack began, “You know, 
‘Tony,’ you’re a seven day won- 
der at math. How do you do it?” 


The boy’s eyes were dreamy 
and far away. “My father,” he 
began, “was an accountant... 
he worked in a war plant. Just 
before we came here, he... he 
was killed in an accident. His 
name was... Say, Jack, do you 
suppose . . .” He stopped, eyed 
Jack questioningly. 

“Go on.” 


“Do you suppose you could 
learn to call me Victor... that’s 
may name... or Vic? I know 
everybody calls me ‘Tony’ but 
father’s name was Victor. I like 
that best.” 


Jack looked at the boy in sur- 
prise. He had never even won- 
dered if he had any other name 
... never really cared whether 
the boy minded his nickname or 
not. After all, though, he could 
see how it would be. 


“Sure. 


“Er...” Jack hated nosy peo- 
ple but he did wonder why the 
Staniolos seemed so poor. “Didn’t 
your dad carry any insurance?” 
he finally asked bluntly. 


“Oh, of course. But the ex- 
penses were great and my moth- 
er put the rest away. She wants 
me to go to college like father 
did. If not in Rome, some place 
in America. That will cost a 
great deal she says. And may- 
be then she can’t work much.” 

Jack looked at his companion 
in quiet admiration. A guy like 
that just couldn’t have taken 
anybody’s five dollars; still get- 
ting the sweater the same day 
. . it looked bad. 


“That’s a smooth number... 
that new sweater of yours,” he 
said abruptly. “Did’ya get it 
here in town?” He tried to sound 
nonchalant but wondered if the 
warmth he felt in his face show- 
ed. 

“T like it too,” Victor answered 
freely. “Mrs. Moreley gave it to 
me. She knitted it long ago for. 
her soldier boy but... but 
he didn’t get to wear it.” He 
patted the sleeves in open ad- 
miration. 

“Pretty decent of her, I’d say,” 
answered Jack warmly. His prob- 
lem wasn’t settled but his faith 
in human nature was showing 
definite improvement. 

“T want ... very badly... 
to get a job,” the dark boy went 
on confidentially. “But so far 


Sure, remember 
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--.no good. No delivering. No 

‘paper routes. Nothing. I...I 
need some new pants. Really 
- need them. I’ve tried not to let 
mother know how thin these are 
getting.” He turned about, stoop- 
ing slightly to show where he 
meant. “But don’t be surprised 
any day if I come to school in a 
barrel, as you say.” 


Imagine a kid having to worry 
like that about clothes enough to 
cover up with. Jack flushed when 
he though how many arguments 
he had put forth a few days be- 
fore, trying to promote a third 
suit, one he could keep just for 
best. 


“I’ve got an idea, Vic, ol’ 
man,” he began enthusiastically, 
then stopped. Maybe Victor 
would be sensitive about any- 
thing like that. But no. He was 
too desperate for that, or he 
never would have shared his 
worry in the first place. 


“T’ve got a good pair of pants 
in there,” he plunged on, “I like 
"em swell, only the first time I 
got caught in the rain they 
shrunk till... till... you should 
see ’em! [I'll bet they’d just 
about fit you.” He studied the 
boy across the table, thinking 
how he would hate to accept such 
: gift, still if he really needed 
t eee 


“Want to try ’em on,” he went 
on, encouraged by the eager 
light that flashed in his friend’s 
eyes at the offer. 

“Sure. Sure. And if they fit, 
maybe I can buy them... later 


... when I find something to do.” 


It didn’t take long to make the 
change. The fit was perfect, 
even as Jack had imagined. 


Victor’s face lighted. He walk. 
ed across the room .. . walked 
back ... studying his reflection 
in the mirror on Jack’s closet 
door as if he were in a clothes 
shop. He straightened his thin 
shoulders, thrust his hands into 
the pockets and swaggered a bit. 


“I think they will do very 
nicely,” he said in mock serious- 
ness. “Don’t bother to wrap 
them, I’ll just...” He stopped, 
a questioning look speading over F 
his face as he drew a folded 
paper out of the pocket. He 
opened it up. 

“Five dollars! Whew! Does 
this go with the pants?” he ask- 
ed jocularly as he handed the 
money over to Jack “It’s a good 
thing I tried these pants on. 
You might have thought you lost 
this money.” 


“Thanks a lot,” was all Jack 
said as he took the money and 
placed it in his wallet, but he 
thought, “Ol’ boy, you don’t 
know the half of what I might 
have thought . .. and thank 
goodness, you never will!” 


Aloud he added, “Say, Vic, we 
better get at this math, or 
mom’ll be up with a snack and 
then we'll never get it done.” It 
was getting late but Jack really 
wished it were later... at least 
twelve hours later . .. so he 
could tell Bill what he had learn- 
ed “playing up to ‘Tony.’ ” 


Timely! Interesting! Thought-provoking! 
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Drive for Decency in Print (Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5) ........ .60 
Catechism Dealing with Lewd Literature ~..........0...0...00...00.000....-. 15 
Your Parish Church .20 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith .............0000..000.0.. 10 
What of Our Republie’s Future ................... 
Christ Losing His World .30 
Father Quiz Answers Lutheran Slurs 10 


Order from Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
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“LIGHT YOUR LAMPS’ 


By Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 


CONTENTS 


Signs Of Our Times 
Is Communism the Enemy Of The Western World? 
The Philosophy Of Communism 
Communism And The Church 
How To Meet Communism 
Communism And Woman 
Communism And The Family 
Communism And The Revival Of Passion 
Russia And The Faith 
Russia And Our Lady 
Easter 


‘though Communism has millions of followers, hangers-on and fellow 
travellers throughout the world, there are actually only a few outside 
the Communist leaders themselves who know anything about its phil- 
usophy. There is also much misunderstanding concerning what a na- 
tion and a people should do to combat Communism. Communism to- 
vay is a problem we must face. Here, then, in this booklet, is infor- 
mation you will want to have—presented to you in the clear, under- 
siandable manner characteristic of Monsignor Sheen. Send for ‘Light 


Your Lamps” now. 
Single copy 40c postpaid 
5 or more copies 30c each 


$19.50 per 100 plus postage 
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